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The Economic Agreement of Bogota: 
An Inter-American Milestone 


Henry CHALMERS 


CONSULTANT ON COMMERCIAL POLICY, 
pEPARTMENT OF COMMERCI 
(RECENTLY MEMBER OF U. S. DELEGATION TO 


pAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE AT BOGOTA) 


= NINTH International Confer- 
ence of American States recently held in 
Bogota may be remembered for a while 
principally for the unfortunate civil dis- 
orders which threatened to disrupt its 
proceedings. Long after they are forgot- 
ten, however, the Bogota Conference will 
be associated with the important prog- 
ress made there by the American States 
in agreeing upon a more constructive 
basis for their future economic relations. 
Most notable was the progress in con- 
nection with the technical and financial 
means for facilitating the economic de- 
velopment of the Latin American coun- 
tries, and especially the place of private 
investments in that program. 

Economic discussions at past Pan- 
American conferences have usually re- 
sulted only in resolutions on broad prin- 
ciples and objectives, or have dealt with 
technical matters which did not involve 
questions of policy, such as standardiza- 
tion of customs regulations or consular 
procedures. The economic discussions at 
Bogota were directed toward spelling out 
in specific and realistic terms some of 
the general principles approved at past 
Inter-American conferences, and toward 
establishing certain definite commit- 
ments on the part of the governments in 
the practical application of those prin- 
ciples, 

In a resolution of the Inter-American 
Conference on Continental Peace and 
Security, held near Rio de Janeiro last 
summer, it was agreed that economic 
problems would be the subject of a special 
Inter-American Economic Conference to 
be held during the latter part of 1948. 
Since the next in the series of the major 
International Conferences of the Ameri- 
can States had already been scheduled 
to take place in Bogota, that Conference 
was asked to develop the framework for 
the special economic conference. The 
draft document for this purpose, which 
was prepared by a committee of the In- 
ter-American Economic and_ Social 
Council] at Washington, was far from 
satisfactory to many of the countries 
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concerned. It was therefore one of the 
chief tasks of the full conference of the 
American States at Bogota to work out a 
more balanced and adequate basis of 
agreement in the economic field. 

The temporary interruption of the 
Conference, and the restraints under 
which much of its work had to be done, 
seemed to intensify the determination of 
the delegates to work out agreements 
upon at least the Most essential subjects 
on their agenda, with a minimum of 
speechmaking and formalities. It was 
not possible within the time available to 
talk things through to the point of an 
agreed position on all the subjects in the 
draft documents and on the many new 
proposals put forward during the course 
of the meeting. However, the Economic 
Agreement of Bogota has cleared the at- 
mosphere considerably, by reducing to 
carefully formulated positions and un- 
dertakings many of the ideas publicly 
put forward during the last few years. 

The representatives of the American 
States felt that they had made sufficient 
progress, particularly in those aspects of 
their economic relations that are most 
important to them at this time, to agree 
that the resulting document shall con- 
stitute a treaty, to be presented to their 
respective legislatures for ratification. 
At the same time, the way was left open 
for consideration of the many unresolved 
proposals and resolutions during the 
next few months by the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council. That or- 
ganization has been charged with the 
task of preparing for the Specialized 
Inter-American Economic Conference, 
which the Bogota Conference decided 
should convene in Buenos Aires during 
the last quarter of 1948, or at the latest 
the first quarter of 1949. 


Economic Objectives of U.S. 
Delegation 


BROADLY SPEAKING, the United 
States Delegation to the Bogota Confer- 
ence was guided in the economic field by 
three prime objectives: 

1. To convince the other American 
peoples that the United States continues 
to be keenly interested in their material 
welfare, and will go to some lengths to 
help them obtain the goods and funds 
they need, particularly those needed to 
advance their programs for economic de- 
velopment and suitable industrialization. 

2. To get the thought across that de- 
velopment projects requiring outside help 


should be financed primarily through 
private channels, and that it is to the 
interest of the Latin American countries 
to offer sufficient safeguards and assur- 
ances to create a climate attractive to 
foreign investors and industrialists. 

3. To assure the other American Re- 
publics that, in the planning of the Eu- 
ropean Recovery Program, the United 
States has not diminished its concern 
for the welfare of the other countries in 
this Hemisphere, and that it is to the 
interest of all the countries which have 
been spared the direct ravages of the 
war to cooperate in helping the countries 
of Europe to recover economically, as 
free and independent nations, and to re- 
gain their place as important markets 
and suppliers for all the American coun- 
tries. 

In the main, these broad objectives 
were substantially attained at the Bo- 
gota Conference. The views of the 
United States were put forward frankly 
and clearly, either in the addresses by 
the leading members of the United 
States delegation, including Secretary of 
State Marshall, Secretary of Commerce 
Harriman, and President Martin of the 
Export-Import Bank, or in the course of 
the proceedings of the various economic 
committees and working groups. Much 
intangible weight was added to the views 
of the United States by the calibre and 
personality of its leading spokesmen, and 
by their sustained participation in the 
work of the Conference. 

The Economic Agreement at Bogota 
embodies those conclusions of the Con- 
ference which lent themselves to con- 
tractual commitments on the part of the 
governments. Its highlights are best 
visualized by a brief review of its pro- 
visions on the principal topics dealt with. 
Only those of outstanding interest to the 
business community of the United States 
can here be touched upon.’ 


Technical Cooperation 


THE INCLUSION in the Bogota Agree- 
ment of the many possible forms of tech- 
nical cooperation between the American 
States reflects the intense current inter- 
est in the problems of the diversification 
of their production, the development of 


‘Copies of the full text of the Economic 
Agreement of Bogota will be furnished upon 
request addressed to the Division of Public 
Liaison, Department of State, or to the Office 
of International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, both in Washington, D. C. 





their industry, and the general strength- 
ening of their economic structures. It 
provided that assistance to the Member 
States shall be carried to the point of 
furnishing advice on the practicability 
and utility of specific projects in the 
sound economic development of the in- 
dividual] countries, and of assistance in 
preparing them for presentation to pri- 
vate or official agencies for possible 
financing. 

The American countries were not in- 
clined to create any new international 
agency in this field, and agreed to vest 
in the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council the general responsibility 
for furnishing or coordinating the tech- 
nical assistance any one of them might 
need. To perform these functions, the 
Council is to set up a permanent Tech- 
nical Staff at Washington, to be financed 
from the increased budget which the 
Member States are to contribute for the 
operation of the Pan American Union. 

The Council is to determine whether 
special studies which may be sought by 
Member States are within its own com- 
petence, or should more appropriately 
be directed to other institutions, national 
or international or to private firms. 
Countries requesting preparation of spe- 
cific projects of special interest to them 
are expected to contribute most or all of 
the costs involved. The Council is to 
maintain permanent contact with the 
Economic Commission for Latin America, 
recently set up by the United Nations, 
in order to insure the close collaboration 
and practical division of functions that 
will avoid duplication of work and ex- 
pense. To this end, the Conference de- 
cided that a small group representing 
the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council should attend the opening meet- 
ing of the Economic Commission for 
Latin America at Santiago this month, 
for the purpose of developing jointly a 
suitable division of the flelds of activity 
for the two bodies. 

The various proposals put forward for 
ambitious developmental corporations, 
or for other special organizations in this 
field, were deferred for further study by 
the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council, and possible later discussion by 
the Specialized Inter-American Confer- 
ence at Buenos Aires. 


Governmental Financial 
Cooperation 


THE AMERICAN STATES which are 
Members of the International Monetary 
Fund and of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development— 
which includes most of them—reaffirmed 
the objectives of those organizations. In 
addition to agreeing to work together 
to make those institutions increasingly 
effective instruments, they resolved to 
supplement their activities with direct 
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governmental financial arrangements for 
Stabilization of currencies and for foster- 
ing economic development. Such credits 
fer stabilization and development pur- 
poses have already been extended by 
certain American governments for a 
number of years, particularly by the 
United States Government. 

The address to the Economic Commis- 
sion of the Conference by John J. Mc- 
Cloy, President of the International 
Bank, and the subsequent discussion, 
helped to clarify a number of questions 
with regard to the potential operation of 
that organization, and to underscore the 
interest of the International Bank in 
furthering the economic development of 
Latin America. Mr. McCloy declared 
that the International Bank was to play 
a minor part in the financing of the 
European Recovery Program, and ex- 
pected to devote a major part of its at- 
tention during the period ahead to the 
financial needs of Latin America. He 
pointed out, however, that the amount of 
funds at the disposal of the International 
Bank for financing developmental proj- 
ects depends upon the bonds it is able to 
sell to the investing public, which in turn 
depends upon public confidence in the 
soundness of the projects themselves. 

Early in the Conference, it became 
known that President Truman had sub- 
mitted a request to the United States 
Congress for an increase of $500,000,000 
in the loan funds of the Export-Import 
Bank, which would be available for suit- 
able projects in the American Republics. 
In addressing the Economic Commission 
of the Conference, William McC. Martin, 
Member of the United States Delegation, 
and President of the Export-Import 
Bank, indicated that the facilities of his 
organization would be available not only 
to finance short-term transactions for 
the expansion of inter-American trade 
and the economic development of Latin 
America, but also for suitable long-term 
developmental projects to supplement 
those of the International Bank, and on 
a somewhat more flexible basis than in 
the past. 

In this connection, the Economic 
Agreement of Bogota provided that such 
supplementary direct governmental 
credits are to be confined to ‘appropriate 
cases,” that is, specific approved projects. 
It is not expected that lump-sum loans 
will be made to foreign governments for 
uSe at their discretion. It also set down 
certain other important conditions: 
“Sufficient economic reasons should exist 
for the particular purposes to be served 
by such credits, and the projects to be 
undertaken should be adapted to local 
conditions and be able to survive without 


*It is reported that the American Re- 
publics now have available an aggregate bal- 
ance of unutilized credits of over $200,000,000 
from those extended them by the Export- 
Import Bank. 





the need of excessive permanent Protec. 
tion or subsidy.” 

After considering the existing Officia) | 
credit agencies and how they were ex. 
pected to function during the Periog 
ahead, the majority of the American 
States concurred in the view of the 
United States Delegation that additiong) | 
financial agencies of a governmental] or 
intergovernmental character were not 
needed at this time. The long-standing 
proposal for a special Inter-American 
Bank was among the projects of that 
character which were discussed but de. 
ferred for possible later consideration, 





Private Investments 


IN HIS OPENING address to the Con. 
ference, Secretary of State Marshal 





sounded a clarifying keynote, on what 
was undoubtedly the chief concern of the 
Latin American countries in the eco. 
nomic field, when he declared: 

My Government ts prepared to increase the 
scale of assistance it has been giving to the 
economic development of the American Re. 
publics. But it is beyond the capacity of 
the United States Government itself to {.- 
nance more than a small portion of the vast 
development needed. The capital required 
through the years must come from private 
sources, both domestic and foreign 

As the experience of the United States has 
shown, progress can be achieved best through 
individual effort and the use of private re. 
sources. Encouragement should therefore 
be given to the increase of investment capital 
from internal as well as external sources. It 
is obvious that foreign capital will naturally 
gravitate most readily to countries where it is 
accorded fair and equitable treatment. 

As the chief spokesman for the United 
States in economic matters, Secretary of 
Commerce Harriman stressed that the 
United States did not wish to see Ameri- 
can money or enterprise go to countries 
where they were not welcome, and that, 
as a matter of self-interest, it was up to 
those countries which desired foreign aid 
in their economic development to create 
a favorable climate by making foreign 
investments safe and attractive. 

A number of important business organ- 
izations in the United States had ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with the in- 
adequacy of the proposed provisions on 
this subject which the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council had drawn 
up as a basis for the discussions at 
Bogota. The earnest efforts of the repre- 
sentatives of the American Republics at 
Bogota to improve these provisions re- 
sulted in final undertakings which mark 
considerable progress over any previous 
international commitments in this field. 
If the Economic Agreement of Bogota is 
ratified by the legislatures of the neces- 
sary two-thirds of the American States, 
it should definitely quicken the progress 
of economic development in the other 
American Republics with the aid of 
United States private capital and enter- 
prise. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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To clear away some existing apprehen- 
sion, born of certain unfortunate past ex- 
periences, that to open the doors wide to 
private capital from abroad might lead 
to abuses, the Bogota Economic Agree- 
ment reaffirmed the iight of the States 
to take measures, within a system of ef- 
fective legal and judicial guarantees, “to 
prevent foreign investments from being 
utilized directly or indirectly as an in- 
strument for intervening in national 
politics or for prejudicing the security or 
fundamental interests of the receiving 
countries.” 

Moreover, the States declared that 
“foreign investments should be made 
with due regard not only for the legiti- 
mate profits of the investors, but also 
with a view both to increasing the na- 
tional income and accelerating the eco- 
nomic developments of the country in 
which the investment is made, and to 
promoting the economic and social wel- 
fare of the persons directly dependent 
upon the enterprise in question.” 

On the other hand, the corresponding 
obligation upon the receiving countries 
to grant foreign capital “equitable treat- 
ment” was expressed in very firm and 
explicit language. “The States there- 
fore agree not to take unjustified, un- 
reasonable or discriminatory measures 
that would impair the legally acquired 
rights or interests of nationals of other 
countries. . . They have undertaken, 
moreover, to “impose no unjustifiable 
restrictions upon the transfer of such 
capital and the earnings thereon.” 

Just and equitable treatment is urged 
for all personnel, national and foreign. 
The training of local personnel is to be 
encouraged, but it is recognized that en- 
terprises should be permitted to employ 
“a reasonable number of technical ex- 
perts and executive personnel, whatever 
their nationality may be.” * 

With the above guarantees, and with- 
out prejudice to existing or future obli- 
gations—the agreed equivalent for the 
Spanish term ‘‘acuerdos’”’ — between 
States, it was recognized that foreign 
capital shall be subject to national laws, 
and particularly that each State shall 
have the right to establish the conditions 
upon which it will permit future foreign 
investments. 

On the important question of possible 
discrimination against established for- 
eign enterprises, the position was unani- 
mous. “The States shall take no dis- 
criminatory action against investments 
by virtue of which foreign enterprises or 
Capital may be deprived of legally ac- 
quired property rights, for reasons or 
under conditions different 


from those 





* The inclusion in the provision on this 
last point of a qualifying clause, “without 
prejudice to the laws of each country,”’ may 
materially weaken the value of the general 


position taken regarding the employment of 
foreign personnel. 
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that the Constitution or laws of each 
country provide for the expropriation of 
national property.’ Considerable con- 
troversy developed, however, over the 
character of the assurances with regard 
to the payment that was to be made for 
any expropriation of foreign property 
which may take place. 


Compensation in Case of 
Expropriation 


In line with the position which the 
United States has maintained for years 
in its negotiations with individual gov- 
ernments on behalf of American enter- 
prises abroad, its Delegation proposed 
that any expropriation should be accom- 
panied by prompt, adequate, and effec- 
tive compensation. Several of the Latin 
American delegations found it difficult 
to accept that unqualified undertaking. 
They were concerned lest it appear to 
their peopies that more favorable condi- 
tions were being guaranteed for the 
treatment of foreign than of national 
property-holders, and they sought tacit 
if not explicit understanding that, in 
case of any question as to the applica- 
tion of the compensation requirement, 
the provisions of their respective Consti- 
tutions shall be paramount. 

The United States Delegation found it 
necessary to state, quite frankly, that 
the absence of a satisfactory provision 
regarding compensation in case of ex- 
propriation might make the whole basis 
for foreign investment in Latin America 
seem unattractive to United States busi- 
ness interests, and would not be likely 
to commend the Economic Agreement for 
favorable consideration by the United 
States Senate. In the final vote, 14 coun- 
tries approved the formulation on this 
subject as drafted by a special working 
group, namely: ‘“‘Any expropriation shall 
be accompanied by payment of a fair 
price in a prompt, adequate, and effective 
manner.” The representatives of five 
countries—Mexico, Guatemala, Panama, 
Venezuela, and Ecuador—indicated that 
they would have to file a reservation in 
favor of their respective Constitutions.‘ 
Two countries were not represented at 
that session, Costa Rica and Paraguay, 
and the latter country did not sign the 
Economic Agreement. 

The very first draft for an Inter-Amer- 
ican Economic Agreement carried a pro- 
vision which recognized the mutual ad- 
vantages which may be derived from the 
joint participation of nationals and for- 
eigners in business enterprises, but took 
the position that such participation 
should not be made obligatory except 
when required by the national security 


‘Actually the delegations of eight coun- 
tries later filed formal reservations or inter- 
pretive declarations on this subject, namely, 
Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras, Cuba, Vene- 
zuela, Ecuador, Argentina, and Uruguay. 
Couched in varying language, their full sig- 
nificance is not yet entirely clear. 


or the fundamental interests of the 
country of investment. That provision 
was dropped in the revised draft pre- 
sented by the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council for the consideration 
of the Bogota Conference. The effort of 
the United States Delegation to have a 
provision to that effect reinserted in the 
Agreement was not successful. 

As an incentive to the foreign invest- 
ment of private capital, several of the 
Latin-American countries have been urg- 
ing acceptance of the principle that in- 
come be taxed only by the government 
of the country in which it was produced. 
The United States had consistently op- 
posed this, as contrary to its basic taxa- 
tion system, but expert study of the sub- 
ject developed a number of ways in which 
the tax burden might be eased upon the 
income of American citizens or corpora- 
tions earned abroad. Agreement was 
reached at Bogota that each State “shall, 
within the framework of its own institu- 
tions, seek to liberalize its tax laws so as 
progressively to reduce or eliminate 
double taxation as regards income from 
foreign sources, and to avoid unduly bur- 
densome and discriminatory taxation, 
without, however, creating international 
avenues for tax avoidance.” “The States 
shall also seek to conclude as soon as 
possible agreements to prevent double 
taxation.” 


Supply Assistance 


THE DISCUSSIONS of the chapter on 
“Cooperation for Industrial and Eco- 
nomic Development” centered largely 
upon the question of availability of sup- 
plies of machinery, raw materials, and 
other elements needed for that purpose. 
In line with the attitude on this subject 
embodied in the Habana Charter for an 
International Trade Organization, the 
American States undertook not to impose 
unreasonable or unjustifiable obstacles 
that would impede the acquisition of such 
supplies from each other, on fair and 
equitable terms. In addition, it was 
agreed that, if exceptional circumstances 
should make it necessary to apply re- 
strictions or priorities on exports, “the 
States shall apply such measures on a 
fair and equitable basis, taking into ac- 
count their mutual needs and other per- 
tinent factors.” 

Particular concern was expressed over 
the availability from the United States 
during the period ahead of commodities 
in short supply, in view of the fact that 
the United States had just undertaken 
special obligations in support of the 
European Recovery Program. As an ex- 
pression of the desire of the United 
States to contribute to the economic, in- 
dustrial, and agricultural development 
of the other American States, Mr. Har- 
riman, as Secretary of Commerce, offered 
to assign a Special Assistant to be spe- 
cifically responsible for assisting mem- 


Jv 








bers of the other American States in 
their efforts to obtain materials, supplies, 
equipment, machinery, and the like. 
That offer was accepted by the Economic 
Commission with a vote of thanks.° 


Marketing of Raw Materials, and 
Preferential Arrangements 


UNDER the rather vague title of ‘‘Eco- 
nomic Security,” the Bogota Agreement 
contains provisions on two unrelated 
subjects to which the United States Dele- 
gation took formal exception. In the 
first, the States agree to cooperate among 
themselves and with others for the con- 
clusion of intergovernmental agreements 
to prevent or correct dislocations in the 
international trade in basic raw mate- 
rials produced in the Hemisphere, in- 
cluding the matter of possible disparity 
between the prices of raw materials and 
of manufactured products. The second 
provision authorizes States with com- 
mon boundaries or belonging in the same 
economic region to conclude “preferen- 
tial agreements for purposes of economic 
development,” so far as consistent with 
their obligations under other bilateral 
and multilateral agreements. The fur- 
ther development of these subjects was 
assigned to the Specialized Inter-Ameri- 
can Economic Conference planned for 
later in the year. 


Social Guarantees 


UNDER the heading “Social Guaran- 
tees,” the American States agreed upon 
a number of fundamental principles re- 
garding the conditions of labor, social 
security, and the general health, welfare, 
and education of their populations. 
Couched in broad terms, this chapter 
was intended to secure the general en- 
dorsement by the American States of the 
enlightened practices in these matters 
already adopted by a number of the more 
advanced American countries. The only 
specific undertaking on the part of the 
States, however, was to adopt measures 
“appropriate to their political and social 
institutions” directed toward the given 
ends. 

On the five aspects of this subject pre- 
sented in the preparatory draft for the 
Conference, general accord was readily 
reached. On two additional provisions, 
however, introduced orally in the closing 
session of the Economic Commission, the 
United States Delegation was among 
those which filed reservations. These 
provisions called for (1) a legal system 


* Within 2 weeks of the signing of the Eco- 
nomic Agreement at Bogota, the Department 
of Commerce at Washington announced the 
appointment of Thomas D. O’Keefe, who had 
been Director of the Commodities Division of 
the Office of International Trade, as Special 
Assistant to the Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Latin American Supnly Problems. 


6 


of paid annual vacations for all workers; 
and (2) measures “‘to ensure permanence 
oi tenure to all wage earners,”’ and to 
prevent discharge “without just cause.” 
In additional to the objection on the 
ground that time did not allow adequate 
consideration of questions of such im- 
portance, some felt that it was inap- 
propriate for national governments to 
take sweeping positions on matters 
which, in many countries, are subject 
either to regulation by individual States 
or to adjustment by collective bargaining 
between employers and employees. 


Maritime Transportation 


THE WIDE divergencies in the points of 
view of the principal American countries 
maintaining merchant marines could not 
be sufficiently reconciled in the time 
available to embody any agreed positions 
in the Economic Agreement of Bogota on 
many of the important proposals put for- 
ward in this field. To illustrate: neither 
the United States proposal that the 
American States assure each others’ 
ships equality of treatment with their 
own and those of third countries, nor 
the efforts of certain countries to con- 
demn shipping conferences and to make 
the matter of fixing freight rates an obli- 
gation of governments, found general 
support at the Bogota Conference. 

Those and many other proposals re- 
garding the conditions to govern the dif- 
ferent forms of transportation were de- 
ferred for possible consideration at the 
later Inter-American Economic Confer- 
ence. The principal advance at Bogota 
consisted of the general adherence of the 
American Republics to the essential 
article of the convention agreed upon at 
the United Nations Maritime Conference 
held at Geneva earlier in the year, which 
was participated in by only a minority 
of the American States. The terms of 
that article, dealing with the permissible 
scope of special governmental favors or 
assistance to ships of national registry, 
are as follows: 

The States agree to encourage the removal 
of discriminatory actions and unnecessary 
restrictions applied by governments affecting 
shipping engaged in international trade, in 
order to promote the availability of shipping 
services to the commerce of the world with- 
out discrimination; assistance and encour- 
agement given by a government for the de- 
velopment of its national merchant marine 
and for purposes of security does not in itself 
constitute discrimination, provided that such 
assistance and encouragement are not based 
on measures designed to restrict the free- 
dom of shipping of all flags to take part in 
international trade 

In addition, agreement was secured 
that the States were to encourage the re- 
duction of transportation costs by all 
means within their authority, specifically, 
“through the improvement of port con- 
ditions, regulations affecting the working 
of ports and vessels, customs require- 


ments, and the lowering of fees and Other 
charges and imposts that unduly restrict 
inter-American maritime trade.” 


Freedom of Transit 


IN THIS CHAPTER, the American States 
took the position that, to encourage in. 
ternational trade, there should be free. 
dom of transit through their respective 
territories, and that regional and gen. 
eral agreements should be concluded to 
regulate the application of this principle 
Except for an obscure reservation by the 
Delegation of Honduras, this position was 
approved unanimously. 


Inter-American Travel 





THE AMERICAN STATES undertook to 
implement the common recognition that 
the development of inter-American traye] 
constitutes an important factor in “ex. 
panding trade, facilitating technica] co. 
operation, and increasing economic har- 
mony.” They undertook “to promote 
national and international action to re- 
duce restrictions on non-immigrant 
travelers of the States, without discrimi- 
nation among visitors because of the 
object of their visit, whether for pleasure, 
health, business, or education.” A pro- 
posal to eliminate the last clause of this 
undertaking met with only limited sup- 
port. 

There have been widespread com- 
plaints concerning the excessive formali- 
ties to which travelers desiring to visit a 
number of the American Republics are 
now subject, and particularly of the spe- 
cial requirements and delays in the case 
of persons who desire to come for com- 
mercial purposes 


General Trade Policy 


AMONG THE SUBJECTS in the eco- 
nomic field upon which no position was 
taken at the Bogota Conference was that 
of general trade policy. Originally that 
subject was not included in the draft of 
the Preparatory Committee because the 
United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Employment was then still in session at 
Habana. Since commercial policy was 
(Continued on p. 9) 

A more elaborate statement of position 
with regard to the facilitation of tourist 
travel was embodied in a separate resolution 
adopted by the conference, upon United 
States initiative. This contained a series of 
detailed recommendations regarding techni- 
cal measures for the simplification of travel 
formalities, urged for consideration at the 
prospective Inter-American Travel Congress. 

A last-minute proposal for a declaration 
that “one of the most effective means to 
encourage inter-American travel is to re 
duce the cost of fares’? was not seriously 
objected to, although it was widely recog- 
nized that, since transportation facilities 
were privately operated in many countries, 
the subject was outside the authority of the 
governments of such countries 
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New Trade Inquiries 
From Occupied Areas 


In publishing the following new trade 
inquiries from occupied areas, the De- 
partment of Commerce reminds readers 
that further information concerning 
them cannot be provided, and that cur- 
rent World Trade Directory Reports are 
not available nor obtainable at this 
time. 

Since all transactions are subject to 
regulations and controls currently pre- 
vailing in this country and in the oc- 
cupied areas, interested United States 
firms should by all means acquaint 
themselves with those conditions before 
entering into correspondence with these 
firms. Detailed information on trading 
conditions is available from the Depart- 
ment’s Office of International Trade. 


Germany Deutscher 
Landhausstrasse 74, (l4a) Stuttgardt-—O, 
wishes to contact advertising agencies for 
the purpose of expanding its publicity area 
with a view to furthering German exports 

Germany—Rolf Simbruk, Mihlenstrasse 
36, Lubeck, British Zone, wishes to export 
art objects and collectors’ items, lurury goods, 
old paintings, old German chinaware, jewels, 
best-quality oriental carpets, and crystal 

Germany—Walter Kaulitz, Ottmerstrasse 9, 
(20b) Braunschweig, British Zone, offers to 
act as buying agent for American firms wish- 
ing to purchase German goods 

Germany—Gustav Luebbers (exporter, im- 
porter, wholesaler), Marktstrasse 6, (24a) 
Winsen (Luhe), bei Hamburg, offers to ex- 
port monthly 20,000 to 30,000 square meters 
of sheetings; also, wishes to represent Ameri- 
can firm in British-American Zone of Ger- 
many. 

Germany—C. Melchers & Co., Strassburger 
Strasse 56, (23) Bremen, wishes to contact 
American firms dealing in cattle, calf, and 
goat hair. 

Germany—Otto Ziehn. Damaschkestrasse 
3, (15) Eisenach, Thiiringen, desires to export 
trinkets and gift articles, such as bracelets, 
brooches, pendants, rings for adults and 
children, silver-plated, chrome-plated, or 
made of porcelain, and hand-painted. 

Japan—India Industrial & Textiles Trad- 
ing Co. Ltd., No. 9 Isogami-Dori, 8-chome, 
Pukiai-ku, Kobe, wishes to export the fol- 
lowing: rayon, silk, and woolen piece goods 
and ready-made goods; cotton and rayon 
table and bed covers and napkins; Satsuma 
tea and dinner sets and flower vases; cul- 
tured and imitation pearl necklaces; silk fish- 
ing lines and accessories; thermos bottles in 
all sizes. 


Textil-Anzeiger, 


June 12, 1948 


Japan 
tral P. O. Box 
4-chome, Higashiku, Osaka, offers to export 


The New Japan Traders, Ltd., Cen- 
263, 14-15 Awajimachi 


the following: tertiles, such as yarns, piece 
goods, and ready-made goods of wool, cot- 
ton, rayon, and silk; glasswear, such as all 
kinds of tableware, electric light bulbs, medi- 
cal glasses, and watch crystals; medical 
equipment, such as X-ray, quartz, and ultra- 
violet lamps, and accessories; celluloid goods, 
such as frames, cases, boxes, toys, toilet ar- 
ticles; and all kinds of sundries. 
Japan—Sanko Shoji & Co. Ltd., 2-chome, 
Kitanakamichicho, Higashinariku, Osaka, of- 
fers to export wooden and bamboo umbrella 
handles, and artificial fishing gut. Price list 
for fishing gut only available on request from 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Japan—The United Pacific Trading Co. 
Ltd., No. 6, 1-chome, Ginza, Chuoku, Tokyo, 


ee 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, 


Office of Trade 


International 


desires to contact firms interested in im- 
porting into the United States agar-agar, 
bamboo ware, chemicals, chinaware, drugs, 
fishing tackle, glass bottles, glassware, lac- 
quer ware, hand-printed neckties and muf- 
flers, pencils, pigments, seeds, and textiles. 


East Bengal Seeks Bids on 
Diesel Generating Sets 


. American firms are asked by the Gov- 
ernment of East Bengal (Pakistan) to 
bid on the supply of Diesel electric gen- 
erating sets and six sets of switchboards. 
The generating sets required are as 
follows: eight sets of 50-kw. capacity, 
six sets of 25-kw. capacity, and four sets 
of 100-kw. capacity. Each unit must be 





trade contracts. 


projected business arrangements. 


dertaken with these firms. 


abroad. 


conditions permit.) 


Alcoholic Beverages: 29 
Aluminum Foil: 23. 

Chemicals and Solvents: 33. 
Clothing and Accessories: 12, 32 
Construction Materials: 4, 17. 
Display Figures: 11 

Dyes: 22, 24 

Electrical Appliances: 27. 
Fishing Equipment: 10 
Foodstuffs: 5, 14, 30 
Furniture: 18. 
Hardware: 8, 31 

Hides and Skins: 13, 25. 
Household Furnishings 
Leather Goods: 15. 


9, 19, 27. 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest 
in buying or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
Additional information concerning each export or import opportu- 
nity, including a World Trade Directory Report, is available to qualified United States 
firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the Commercial Intelligence Division 
of the Department of Commerce, or through its field offices, for $1 each. 
United States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed concerning any 


Interested 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions un- 
The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all 
transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and 
(It is recognized that many of the items specified as erport opportunities are 
in short supply or that full facilities for private trade may not have been reestab- 
lished in some of the areas from which inquiries have been received. However, many 
United States foreign traders are proceeding now with negotiations for business when 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


Lumber and Lumber Products: 17, 21. 
Machinery: 
Agricultural—31. 
Industrial—1, 10, 16, 31. 
Road and Maintenance—2. 
Notions: 28. 
Office Equipment: 27. 
Plastics: 27. 
Post Cards: 20. 
Refractory Earth: 26. 
Ski Boots: 26. 
Technical Information and Development 
3, 4. 
Textiles: 5, 9. 
Tools: 8, 31. 
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accompanied by the necessary apparatus 
and accessories. 

Six copies of general specifications 
have been made available to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. These may be ob- 
tained on a loan basis upon request to 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
2: <S. 

It is understood that this equipment is 
to be purchased in connection with the 
Government’s electric development 
schemes, and will be installed at the fol- 
lowing sites: Brahmanbaria (Tippera 
District); Bhairab Bazar (Mymensingh 
District); Narsingdi (Dacca District) ; 
and Feni, Chaumahani, and Noakhali 
(Hoakhali District). 

While no closing date for bids has been 
specified, the East Bengal Government 
has indicated its desire to receive offers 
as soon as possible. 

Quotations should be addressed to S. M. 
Ahmed, Industrial Adviser to the Gov- 
ernment of East Bengal, Dacca, Pakistan. 


German-Owned Firm in 
Sweden To Be Sold 


The proposed sale of La Société 
Anonyme d’Armes de Guerre, of Solo- 
thurn (Waffenfabrik Solothurn A. G.), 
has just been announced by the Swiss 
Compensation Office, according to the 
American Legation in Bern. 

The firm is said to have been engaged 
in the manufacture and sale of war mate- 
rials, and has a capital of 2,000,000 Swiss 
francs. 

Additional details on this property may 
be obtained from the Swiss Compensa- 
tion Office, Section for Liquidation of 
German Assets, Zurich (Selnau), Switz- 
erland. 

Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—Allan W. Faulkner, 43 Clen- 
don Road, Toorak, Melbourne, representing 
W. Allenby & Co. Pty., Ltd. (manufacturer), 
429 High Street, Northcote, Melbourne; Ar- 
mour & Co. Pty., Ltd. (retailer), 112 Nichol- 
son Street, Footscray, Melbourne; and Jack- 
sons United Meat Co. Pty., Ltd. (exporter, 
wholesaler), Racecourse Road, Newmarket, 
Melbourne, is interested in purchasing meat- 
processing plant, machinery, and supplies, 
and in obtaining distribution agencies for the 
same. Scheduled to arrive during April, via 
San Francisco, for a visit of 6 months. U.S 
address: “% D. J. Penn, 11914 N. Kenwood 
Burbank, Calif. Itinerary: San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Kansas City, St. Louis, New 
York, Detroit, Chicago, Sioux City, Omaha, 
Denver, and Washington. 

2. Australia—Lance E. H. Reichstein, rep- 
resenting Steelweld Pty., Ltd. (importer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler, manufacturer), Ashley 
Street, Braybrook, Melbourne, Victoria, is in- 
terested in discussing licensing arrangements 
for the manufacture in Australia of road- 
building equipment. Scheduled to arrive 
June 4, via Los Angeles, for a visit of 14 
weeks. U.S. address: % Caterpillar Trac- 


tor Co., Peoria, Ill. Itinerary: Peoria, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Milwaukee, Detroit, Cleveland 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Philadelphia. 

3. Australia—H. F. Richardson, represent- 
ing Cox Bros. (Australia), Ltd. (importer, re- 





tailer), 126-128 Bourke Street, Melbourne, 
Victoria, is interested in studying develop- 
ments in retailing, and in discussing licens- 
ing arrangements in Australia. Scheduled 
to arrive June 25, via New York City, for a 
visit of 3 months. U. S. address: % Harry 
Black, Lilac Street, Wilton, Conn. Itinerary: 
New York, Houston, Dallas, San Antonio, and 
San Francisco. 

4. Brazil—Joao de Amorim, Jr., represent- 
ing A. Spilborghs & Cia., Ltda. (importer, 
wholesaler, sales/indent agent), 23 Third 
Floor, Rua Braulio Gomes, Sao Paulo, is in- 
terested in arranging agency connections 
for, and making direct purchases of, con- 
struction materials, especially cement, con- 
duits, pipe, wallboard, steel, heat, and sound 
insulation materials, and prefabricated ma- 
terials; also, wishes to study the construc- 
tion and assembly of metal and wood prefab- 
ricated homes and American construction 
methods in general. Scheduled to arrive May 
25, via Miami, for a visit of 2 months. U.S 
address J. V. Cremonin & Co., 21 State 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Miami 
New York, Chicago, Washington, Detroit 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Boston 

5. Finland—Cyril Reincke, representing H 
Reincke jun. & Co. (importer, commission 
merchant, sales indent agent), 15-17 Erotta- 
jankatu, Helsinki, is interested in foodstuffs 
and tertiles. Scheduled to arrive June 15, 
via Baltimore, for a visit of 2 or 3 weeks 
U. S. address: © Dudley Talcott, Hartford 
Conn. Itinerary: New York City 

6. Germany—Willy J. Schaeffler (inventor) 
wishes to sell hand-made ski boots of excel- 
lent-quality leather containing several com- 
pletely new features. The boots are special 
downhill and slalom boots and are manufac- 
tured by Strasser in Munich; patent applied 
for in the United States. Mr. Schaeffler is 
at present in the United States for an in- 
definite period. U.S. address: 2600 N. Poco- 
moke Street, Arlington, Va Photographs 
and further information available from Mr 
Schaeffler 

7. Iran—Gholam Hussein Kiachif, repre- 
senting A. A. & G. H. Kiachif Bros., Khiaban 
Saadi, Tehran, and Tehran Chamber f Com- 
merce, is interested in import and export 
in general, for the purpose of expanding trade 
between Iran and the United States. Sched- 
uled to arrive during June, via New York City 
for a visit of 3 months. U.S. address; “, Iran 
Industries Corp., 10 W. Thirty-third Street 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, 
Washington, D. C., and Chicago 

8. Netherlands—Albert K. Lange, repre- 
senting A. C. Lange (importer, sales indent 
agent). 927 Amstelveense Weg. Amsterdam 
Z, is interested in buying hardware and tools 
Scheduled to arrive June 15, for a month's 
visit. U.S.address: %, Soss Co., 21777 Hoover 
Road, Detroit, Mich. Itinerary: Detroit and 
New York 

9. Netherlands—A. van Eekeren, 28 Waran- 
delaan, Helmond, representing three textile 
mills: Pessers van Zuylen, Tilburg; Terwindt, 
Arntz, & Holtus, Helmond; H. Willink & Co 
Winterswijk, wishes to contact distributors 
and wholesalers interested in importing into 
the United States pure wool light-weight 
blankets and cotton, silk, and cotton and 
rayon mized piece goods (print cloth) 
Scheduled to arrive June 23, via New York 
City, for a month’s visit. U.S. address: % 
Roseland Lockers & Appliances, 11567 S 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Itinerary 
New York City and Chicago 

World Trade Directory Reports being pre- 
pared 

10. Peru—-Enrique Echecopar Herce (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer), 
Edificio Wiese 208 (Casilla 2384), Lima, is 
interested in fishing equipment, quick-freez- 
ing, and refrigeration. Scheduled to arrive 
May 24, via Miami, for a visit of 3 months. 





U.S. address: “ Peruvian Consulate Gener, 
10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


al, 


Itiner. 
ary: New York City, Boston, and New Orleans 


Import Opportunities 





11. Australia—Wilken & Jones Pty., Ltd 
(manufacturer), 28 Barcom Avenue, Darling. 
hurst, Sydney, wishes to export first-quality 
display figures of papier-maché base built up 
with plastic compositions and adhesives. The 
female figures are equipped with “glamour” 
wigs and curled eyelashes. They incorporate 
the world-patented feature of a variable pose 
from the waistline, i. e., the top portion of the 
figure can be moved about 15° in any diree. 
tion, the advantage being that when display. 
ing mid-riff or beach garments the break in 
the figure at the waist is not perceptible. 
Also make male figures and forms, children’s 
figures, millinery heads, and blowse forms 
Two photographs of figures are available on q 
loan basis (and prices alsO may be obtained) 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, Office 
International Trade, Department of Com. 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 

12. Belgium—S A 
Clement-Brabant & Fils (manufacturer), 19 
rue Neuve, Iseghem, is in a position to manv. 
facture 1,500 to 2,000 pairs of good quality 


Etablissements F 


ladies’ shoes each week, according to buyer's 
order. Heels between 6 and 9 cm. high Also, 
firm seeks an American representative, and 
would like to receive any special instructions 

13. England—E. Reis (export merchant). 
72 St. Thomas Street, London, S. E. 1., de- 
Sires to export large quantities of East In- 
dian tanned goat skins and 
and skivers 

14. Frarce Malvoism 
(manufacturer), Port Fluvial, Macon, Saone 
and Loire, wishes to export and seeks agent 


he epskin § basils 


Etablissements 


for all kinds of high-quality pure fruit juices 
and concentrated juice such as black cur- 


rant trawberry, raspberry. cherry, red cur- 
rant, black whortleberry, and apple. Trade 
name: “Jcker.’ 

15. Ireland—-Lee Leathercraft 
turer), 38 Leitrim Street, Cork 
export and seeks agent for leather handbags 
wallet Articles are made from 
the best raw materials available, and are 
worked in exclusive Irish designs 
ancient Irish art 

16. Italy—Fulgor (manufacturer), 24 Via 
Parma, Turin, wishes to export industrial 


(manufac- 
wishes to 


and purse 


based on 


are welders and spot welder 10 units each 
month; and metal-melting apparatus for 


dental and jewelers’ use, 20 units each 
month 

17. Merico—-M. H. de Schutz (manufac- 
turer), Sanchez Barquera 2116, Mexico, 
D. F., wishes to export first-quality wooden 
doors of cedar or plywood, size 6'8’’ x 2’6”. 
Firm states it can export 2,000 doors each 
month 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 


pared 
18. Netherland Firma Koole & Vis 
(manufacturer), 1 Lazaruskade, Gouda, 


wishes to export high-grade living-room and 
bedroom furniture in mahogany, walnut, and 
maple. Firm would appreciate information 
concerning sizes and composition (number 
of chairs, etc.) of living-room and bedroom 
furniture used in the United States 

19. Netherland Lampenkappenfabriek 
‘Rembrandt’, M. J. De Jong (manufacturer, 
artist painter), 63 Ruysdaelstraat, Leeu- 
warden, seeks a market in the United States 
for lamp shades of parchment paper or silk, 
hand-painted, shaded, or decorated with 
thick silk cord. Lamp shades are made to 
order, quality depends on measurements de- 
sired by buyer 

20. Norway—Gjeruldsen, Oftedal & Ny- 
moen A/S (export merchant), 3b Prinsens- 
gate, Oslo, has available for export the fol- 
lowing t’pes of post cards: 1,400,090 good- 
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quality post cards of 18 Norwegian scenes, 
rinted in colors, ordinary size; 700,000 good- 
quality cards of 9 different Norwegian boat 
scenes, printed in brown on cream back- 
ground. Sample sets of post cards, including 
price, are available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Please specify cards desired. 

21. Siam—Wu Tung Pak & Co., Ltd. (gen- 
eral import, export, and commission mer- 
chant), 1396-1400 Rajawongse Road, Bang- 
kok, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
first- and second-grade European-quality 
teak in planks, boards, and scantlings, accord- 
ing to importer’s specifications. Firm states 
that it can export up to 400 tons of teak each 
month. Firm has not yet shipped to the 
United States, but states that it ships regu- 
larly to Hong Kong and is familiar with U. S. 
grades and specifications 


Export Opportunities 


22. Belgium—Stoopen & Meeus S. N. C. 
manufacturers, import merchants), 61 
Kwekerijstraat, Borgerhout-Antwerp, seeks 
purchase quotations and agency for aniline 
dyes; chrome oxide green; and synthetic iron 
orides in red, yellow, brown, and black 

23. England—Cheverton & Laidler (printer, 
stationer, bookbinder, envelope and _ bag 
maker), Chevler Works, Princes Risborough, 
Buckinghamshire, desires quotations for 6 
to 18 tons of aluminum foil with tissue back 
for tea chest linings. Specifications: Thick- 
ness 0.25 mm., in sheets 78 x 26 inches and 
20 x 20 inches 

24. France Schaeffer & 
Cie. (textile finishing mill for printing, dye- 
ing, and bleaching cotton fabrics), Pfastatt- 
le-Chateau (Haut-Rhin), seeks purchase 
quotations for 20 to 30 tons of dyestuffs such 
as rapidogene, indigosol, and naphthol 

25. Italy--Azvienda Finanziaria Commercio 
Estero—Fincom (import merchant), Via 
Goito 11, Turin, seeks quotations for $3,000,- 
000 to $4,000,000 worth of raw cattle hides 
(calf, cow, Ox) Firm plans to import the 
requested articles on account of Italian firms 
which have been granted credits by the 
Export-Import Bank 

26. Italy—-Fabbrica Pisana di Specchi e 
Lastre Colate di Vetro, (manufacturer of 
glass), Via Aurelia, Pisa, seeks purchase quo- 
tations for refractory earth as used in the 
construction of ovens and crucibles 

27. Switzerland—-Eugen Burgauer (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer, 
commission merchant, sales agent), 67 Forch- 
Strasse, Zurich, desires purchase quotations 
for plastics, opice equipment, and small 
household appliances. : 

28. Union of South Africa—-South African 
Trade Supplies (Pty.) Ltd. (wholesaler, re- 
tailer, and agent), 52 Progress Building, 154 
Commissioner Street, Johannesburg, seeks 
purchase quotations for assorted colors of 
hand-sewing cottons and twists. 


Etablissements 


Agency Opportunities 


29. Belgian Congo—Julien Desaeger (im- 
porter, wholesaler, and retailer of food prod- 
ucts), Boite Postale 510, Leopoldville, desires 
selling agency for canned beer for the Congo, 
and the right to import on his own account 
for Leopoldville area 

30. England--J. G. Ratner and Co. (sales 
agent and importer of fresh fruit, canned 
foods and general gr cery lines), 146 Bishops- 
gate, London, E. C. 2, seeks representation 
for canned goods such as fruit, vegetables, 
juices, and baby foods; also general com- 
modities suitable for distribution to the 
grocery trade 

31. Netherlands—-Firma Kolff & Co. (im- 
porter, sales agent), 13-a Zalmhaven, Rot- 
terdam, seeks quotations preferably on an 
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exclusive agency basis for the following first- 
class commodities: Tractors and tractor im- 
plements; all kinds of forks and spades for 
agricultural purposes; oil separators and 
distance thermometers; measuring and con- 
trol instruments for engine rooms of ships, 
and electric winches; cutting tools such as 
taps and die nuts, reamers, and saw blades; 
all kinds of pliers, pincers, wrenches, ham- 
mers, screw drivers, and hand drills; electric 
grinding machines and electric drills, bolt 
clippers, and rules. 

32. Netherlands—Duco Van Krugten (man- 
ufacturer’s agent), 7 Gerard Terborgstraat, 
Amsterdam, desires representation for men’s 
and women's haberdashery. 

33. Siam—British Dispensary Co. (whole- 
sale and retail chemists and druggists), 65 
Cr. Hong Kong & Shanghai Bank Lane, & 
New Road, Bangkok, seeks representation for 
chemicals and solvents. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $l a 
list for each country. 


Advertising Media—-Guatemala. 

Automotive - Product Manufacturers — 
Spain. 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—United Kingdom 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Portugal 

Chemical Manufacturers—Belgium. 

Cork and Cork-Product Dealers and Ex- 
porters—-Morocco 

Directors and Superintendents of Ports and 
Harbors-—Chile. 

Directors and Superintendents of Ports and 
Harbors—-Dominican Republic. 

Directors and Superintendents of Ports and 
Harbors—-Guatemala. 

Fishing Companies (Commercial) and Fish 
Exporters—Argentina. 

Flooring Contractors 

Flooring Contractors 
lic. 

Golf (Country) Clubs—Australia. 

Hair and Bristle Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—Morocco. 

Instrument (Professional and Scientific) 
Importers and Dealers—TIreland (Eire). 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Exporters 
Siam 

Meat Packing, 
Brazil. 

Meat Packing, Sausage and Casings 
zerland 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Manu- 
facturers—Ireland (Eire). 

Metal-Working Plants and Shops 
guay. 

Oil (Fish and Vegetable) Importers, Deal- 
ers, and Refiners—Argentina 

Paint and Varnish Manufacturers 
Morocco. 

Paint and 
Salvador 

Paraffin Wax 
Brazil. 

Pearl Importers, Dealers, and Exporters 
United Kingdom. 

Porcelain-Electrical-Fitting Manufacturers 
and Exporters—United Kingdom. 

Refrigeration-Equipment (Commercial) 
Importers and Dealers—Iceland. 

Rubber stamp and Stencil (Mimeograph) 
Manufacturers—Netherlands. 

Second-Hand-Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—-Morocco 

Sewing-Machine (New and Rebuilt) Im- 
porters and Dealers—Canada. 


Argentina. 
Dominican Repub- 


Sausage and Casings 


Swit- 


Para- 


Varnish Manufacturers—El 


Importers and Dealers 


The Economic Agreement 

of Bogota: An Inter- 

American Milestone 
(Continued from p. 6) 


dealt with in great fullness and precision 
in the Charter for an International 
Trade Organization which resulted from 
the Habana Conference, the Delegation 
of the United States felt that a brief 
statement of the general objectives in 
that field as agreed to at Habana might 
well be embodied also in the Bogota Eco- 
nomic Agreement, as a reaffirmation of 
what 20 of the American States had 
signed ad referendum at Habana. 

In the course of the Bogota discus- 
sions, however, the proposal to embody 
such a brief statement of objectives 
evoked a variety of amendments and 
suggested additions. These threatened 
to reopen many of the controversial is- 
sues which had engaged the representa- 
tives of more than 50 nations for many 

“months at Habana. Under the circum- 
stances, it seemed best to withdraw all 
proposals with regard to general trade 
policy, leaving progress in that field to 
proceed primarily on the basis of the 
action to be taken upon the Habana ITO 
Charter. 

Among the basic principles governing 
their cooperation, however, the Ameri- 
can States recognized, “their common in- 
terest in maintaining economic condi- 
tions favorable to the development of a 
balanced and expanding world economy 
and to a high level of international 
trade.” 


Conclusion 


WITH ALL its limitations, the Economic 
Agreement of Bogota constitutes an im- 
portant milestone in the progress of in- 
ter-American relations. It is significant 
not only for the carefully worded prin- 
ciples and specific undertakings it car- 
ries, but also for the groundwork it has 
laid for further advances in the future. 
Regarding private investments, the chief 
potential basis for the much-desired eco- 
nomic development of the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries, the Agreement of Bogota 
embodies from the great majority of 
them the essential assurances sought by 
the various organized groups of investors 
and enterprisers in the United States. 
Particularly in this field, the results of 
the Bogota Conference should prove sat- 
isfactory to both sides, and, when rati- 
fied, should usher in a period of more 
extensive and confident economic coop- 
eration between the citizens of the 
American Republics. 





Sporting-Goods Importers and Dealers— 
Philippine Republic. 

Tanneries—France. 

Veterinary-Supply Importers and Manu- 
facturers—Canada. 
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| NEWS by COUNTRIES 


Prepared in Areas Division, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce 


Argentina 


Exchange and Finance 


IMPORTANT CLARIFICATION 


The Argentine Government has now issued 
instructions to banks in Argentina and to 
Argentine consuls in the United States which 
eliminate much of the uncertainty arising 
from the May 14 instruction to banks in 
Argentina. Argentine consuls in the United 
States have been instructed to visa docu- 
ments covering shipments for which ex- 
change permits were issued prior to May 14, 
as well as those for which such permits have 
been issued subsequently. Thus the special 
approval of outstanding exchange permits is 
not a prerequisite to the entry of goods into 
Argentina, and goods on order or en route 
will be admitted on arrival if properly visaed 

Dollar exchange will be provided by the 
Central Bank to remitting banks only in 
cases where the special approval required by 
the May 14 instruction has been obtained 
Moreover, application for such approval may 
not be made until the goods have cleared 
Argentine customs. This clearance, however 
has been a customary condition to the pur- 
chase of exchange—the only innovation in 
the new procedure being the special approval 
of exchange permits. Exchange is made 
available immediately in respect of exchange 
permits that have received the special ap- 
proval. It is understood that thus far ap- 
provals have been granted for only a few 
shipments of goods of prime necessitv. 

Under the above conditions it appears that 
shippers cannot determine in advance of 
shipment from the United States whether the 
required special approval will be granted 
upon clearance of the goods. Therefore 
there is no assurance as to when payment in 
dollars will be made. The availability of 
dollars is dependent mainly upon exports 
from Argentina. The release of goods against 
the deposit of pesos in cases where the spe- 
cial approval is not obtainable upon customs 
‘clearance is subject to agreement between 
the exporter in the United States and the 
Argentine importer 

Letters of credit confirmed by banks in 
the United States, of course, are not affected 
by the above measures. However, exporters 
may encounter difficulty in negotiating drafts 
drawn under letters of credit “advised with- 
out responsibility” by American banks. The 
opening of credits in dollars by Argentine 
banks for imports into Argentina is now 
subject to prior approval of the Argentine 
Central Bank 





Declared imports of drugs into the 
port of Kuwait (Arabia) from the United 
States during 1947 amounted to 8,904 
pounds, gross weight. 
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Austria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT SIGNED FOR EXCHANGE OF 
Goops WITH BULGARIA 


An agreement regulating the exchange of 
goods between Austria and Bulgaria was 
signed on July 26, 1947, according to a dis- 
patch from the American Legation, Vienna 
dated May 12, 1948. The agreement remains 
in effect for 1 year from the date of signa- 
ture and is to be tacitly renewed for another 
year, if not denounced 2 months before its 
expiration 

The exchange of goods is to be effected on 
the basis of barter agreements which will re- 
quire the previous authorization of the com- 
petent authorities of both countries Two 
lists of goods are annexed to the agreement 
and may be amended and supplemented by 
mutual agreement at any time. Included 
among Austria’s exports to Bulgaria are steel 
products, iron implements, machin- 
ery and parts machines and ap- 
paratus, a hydroelectric plant, medical in- 
struments, pharmaceutical equipment, chlo- 


goods 


electric 





Export Licenses for Ship- 
ments to Finland Approved 


Secretary of Commerce Charles 
26 that he 
has approved export licenses for 
shipment to Finland of $3.890,000 
worth of industrial materials and 
expects to 


Sawver announced May 


announce additional 
license 
future. 

Materials approved lor shipment 
include $175.000 worth of machine 
tools: 1.085 tons of steel plates. 
bars. and other miscellaneous steel 
products; $1,085,534 worth of coal 
pulverizers and boiler parts for use 
in new hydro and steam electric 
generating stations: 5.400 bales of 
raw cotton: 6 large chlorine stor- 
age tanks: 460 tons of steel tubes 
and pipes: $194.000 worth of fire 
brick and refractories: 5  eard- 
punching. tabulat- 
ing machines: $596,000 worth of 
miscellaneous electrical and indus- 
trial equipment: and $490,000 
worth of power-generating equip- 
ment. 


approvals in the neat 


assorting, and 














ride of lime, borax, lithopone, cigarette paper, 
trucks Diesel engines, motorcars, and 
bicycles. Bulgaria's exports to Austria in. 
clude tobacco, fruits, vegetables seeds. eggs, 
coal, manganese ore, and roofing tile 

ll goods are to be invoiced in Uniteg 
States dollars Barter transactions Must, in 
general, be carried out within 2 months from 
the date of their final approval, but the 
term may be prolonged. Each month, the 
National Banks in both countries 
change 


are to ex. 
Status of 
Implementation of the agree. 
ment is entrusted to a mixed commission 


Statements showing the 
transactions 


consisting of representatives of both coun. 
tries 


—— 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BRI SSELS 
(Dated April 29, 1948) 

The improvement which characterized 
the Belgian economy during 1947 con- 
tinued throughout the first quarter of 
1948. Industry, trade, employment, ag- 
riculture, and transportation developed 
favorably during the 3 months, but ris- 
ing prices, strikes, and the credit market 
continued to present perplexing prob- 
lems. 

The index of industrial production not 
only exceeded the prewar base but also 
the level of the first quarter of 1947; i 
would have risen further had it not been 
for a series of strikes in February, which 
spread from a few coal miners to more 
than 100,000 workers 

Comparative figures for the period 
January—March 1947 and 1948 are given 
below: 


Gienecral Index of Production 


uy) 4s lin 


Ws 1947 
] lal 122.9 1iL4 
Febru 110.2 100.9 


Marked improvement was demon- 
strated in heavy industries, which are 
now producing only about 4 percent be- 
low prewar levels. 

Flax-yarn production for January and 
February totaled 1,651 metric tons 4 
compared with 1,370 tons for the first 
2 months of 1947. Spinning mills spun 
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543 metric tons of hemp in the first 2 
months as compared with 406 in the like 


months of 1947. Production in the 
woolen and linen industries declined, at- 
tributable largely to the devaluation of 
the French franc and consequent falling 
off of French orders. 

Coal production, the key to industrial 
recovery, amounted to 6,291,780 metric 
tons for the first quarter of 1948 as com- 
pared with 6,297,630 tons in the like 
period of 1947. The strike in February 
js estimated to have caused a loss of 
some 250,000 tons. 

The continued favorable weather 
promised generally higher agricultural 
yields than in 1947, when severe freezes 
in the first quarter caused heavy losses 
in winter wheat and barley, followed by 
drought in the late summer which dam- 
aged pasture land and greatly reduced 
late crop yields. The January agricul- 
tural census, recently published, re- 
ported winter plantings of 226,000 hec- 
tares of wheat, rye, and barley as com- 
pared with 252,000 hectares in the 
preceding year. 

The retail price index for the first 
quarter of 1948 increased to 382 (1936- 
38=100), or by 15 percent, from 332 in 
the corresponding period of 1947. The 
trend by months has been steadily up- 
ward. Because of the constantly rising 
price level, additional pressure for salary 
adjustments resulted in a National 
Labor Conference at the end of March, 
at which substantial gains were made by 
labor although not in the field of wages. 

Unemployment in January 1948 
amounted to approximately 105,000, 
whereas in March it had declined to 
about 95,000. As building construction 
advances during the spring and sum- 
mer months, a further decrease in the 
number of unemployed is anticipated. 

Exports for the first quarter of 1948 
were valued at 17,020,000,000 francs as 
compared with 11,800,000,000 francs for 
the corresponding period of 1947, or a 
gain of 44.3 percent. Complete returns 
for imports of the first quarter are not 
available, but imports for the first 2 
months amounted to 13,926,452,000 
francs as compared with 11,296,751,000 
francs for the like 1947 period, or an 
increase of 23.3 percent. As the im- 
ports reflected to some extent goods 
which had been ordered before the re- 
strictions imposed during the latter part 
of 1947, a downward tendency is pre- 
dicted during the coming months. The 
Government policy of free flow of in- 
centive goods for purchases, despite im- 
port restrictions instituted during No- 
vember 1947, resulted in shops still being 
well stocked with consumers’ goods. 

The first 2 months of 1948 showed an 
adverse trade balance of 2,126,785,000 
francs, which compares with a deficit of 
— francs for the like period of 

47. 
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An Anglo-Belgian payment accord and 
a trade agreement were signed early in 
March, allowing some relief for the Brit- 
ish payment position, but affirming a 
Belgian desire for settlement of the trade 
balance in hard currency. 

A foreign loan of $50,000,000, in which 
the Export-Import Bank and United 
States private banking interests shared, 
was announced on March 10, 1948. 

Statistics recently published on rail 
traffic show an increase in the number 
of passengers from 17,432,772 in Janu- 
ary 1947 to 19,536,181 in January 1948, 
but a decline in merchandise from 6,124,- 
844 in January 1947 to 5,779,867 gross 
tons, and in carloadings from 506,034 to 
360,960 for the same month. The decline 
can be attributed to some extent to im- 
port restrictions. 

Port and shipping circles are await- 
ing the outcome of negotiations at The 
Hague between Netherland and Bel- 
gian authorities for the possible resump- 
tion of the use of Rotterdam and Ant- 
werp for German commerce. 


Belgium- 
Luxembourg 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
SUMMARY OF IMPORT-LICENSE REGULATIONS 


The import-licensing and exchange regu- 
lations now enforced in the Belgo-Luxem- 
bourg Economic Union have been summarized 
by the United States Embassy at Brussels and 
reported in an airgram of May 11, 1948. 

Import licenses generally carry with them 
the right to foreign exchange. The period 
of validity of each license depends on cir- 
cumstances, but it is usually 2 to 3 months, 
or longer. The merchandise must be cleared 
through the Belgian customs before the ex- 
piration date of the import license. Whether 
the amount indicated on the license cover 
is f. o. b., f. a. s., or c. i. f. depends on the 
terms of application. No specific percentage 
of tolerance in value or quantity is allowed 
on the import license, but small deviations 
usually are permitted 

The maximum value permitted for mer- 
chandise shipped without an import license 
is 500 francs for a parcel-post package and 
2,500 francs for a pacKage sent by railway 
express. Samples, gifts, advertising mate- 
rial, and other items not for sale are gener- 
ally exempt from import-license require- 
ments. 


N ” 
China 
PARCEL-POST SERVICE TO THE PROVINCE OF 

KWANGTUNG 

Parcel-post service to certain post of- 
fices in the Province of Kwangtung, 
China, has been temporarily suspended, 
according to an announcement which ap- 
peared in the U. S. Postal Bulletin of 
May 20, 1948. A complete list of all those 
offices in Kwangtung Province for which 
parcel-post packages are not being ac- 
cepted for mailing is available in local 
post offices. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW REGULATIONS ISSUED FOR SETTLE- 
MENT OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE UNDER IMm- 
PORT LICENSE 
In accordance with circular No. 131 of the 

Central Bank of China, dated May 7, 1948, 
and subsequently modified, importers are now 
required to deposit with the Central Bank at 
least 50 percent of the c. i. f. cost of im- 
ported goods in Chinese currency at the pre- 
vailing market rate of exchange upon being 
informed that issuance of an import license 
has been approved. This may be applied as 
margin under a Letter of Credit and/or Au- 
thority to Purchase issued by an appointed 
bank. 

Upon the issuance of the license the im- 
porter may, at his discretion, pay the other 
50 percent either in local currency at the 
prevailing Government-announced “market” 
rate of exchange, or, in lieu of cash, buy 
short-term Treasury notes, which at the 
present time give the importer a real yield of 
about 24 percent interest monthly on his in- 
vestment. But if the “market” rate of ex- 
change is increased prior to the arrival of the 
goods in China, the appointed bank may call 
for additional margin to be turned over im- 
mediately to the Central Bank of China. In 
any event, the importer must settle, or must 
have settled with the Central Bank, the full 
value of the goods in local currency at the 
rate prevailing at the time the c2rgo arrives. 


‘ . 
Costa Rica 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN JOSE 
(Dated May 25, 1948) 


The period April 21 through May 21 
marked a return to nearly normal busi- 
ness conditions in Costa Rica. The most 
conspicuous sign of adjustment was the 
reappearance of store windows from be- 
hind heavy unpainted shutters which 
were erected a few days before the gen- 
eral elections on February 8. Recovery 
has not been complete, however, owing 
to the following factors: Low stock levels 
as a result of the long period in which no 
new stock was received; physical prob- 
lem of clearing out the overloaded cus- 
toms warehouses; shortage of working 
capital; increased backlog and conse- 
quent increased delay in obtaning dollar 
exchange; apparent tendency of many 
businessmen to study and observe the 
new Government before engaging in new 
undertakings or expansions; and inter- 
vention (freezing of the assets) by the 
new Government of those numerous busi- 
nesses suspected of making illegal profits 
through connections with the old regime. 
Except for the last-named factor, these 
difficulties should be surmounted or at 
least be reduced to their prewar status 
in a matter of weeks. 

The Government has announced that 
it desires and expects all intervened busi- 
nesses to operate in their usual manner 
and that it intends to exercise control 
only to the extent necessary to prevent 
the depletion or dissipation of company 
assets. American exporters wishing to 
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know the status of their Costa Rican ac- 
counts in this regard are advised to con- 
tact the U. S. Department of Commerce 
which has a complete and up-to-date list 
of all intervened companies and indi- 
viduals. 

The currency circulation, which was 
expanded greatly by the old Government 
in its desperate efforts to finance itself 
during the revolution, has not been con- 
tracted to any great extent. At the end 
of February, currency circulation was 
approximately $96,000,000, and on April 
23, the date of the last official report on 
currency circulation, $126,165,000. As 
yet, this sudden expansion has had no 
apparent effect on prices but a poten- 
tially inflationary situation still appears 
to exist. 

On May 12, the members of the Board 
of Directors of the Banco Nacional 
tendered their resignations to the new 
Government. The manager of the Bank 
was retained in his position at least until 
December 1948 when his term expires. 
On May 21, six new directors were ap- 
pointed to serve for 4-year terms with a 
proviso that one director must be re- 
placed each year by lot. 

Figures on the amount of dollar ex- 
change actually granted from April 26 to 
date have not been released, but the 
Government authorized the release of 
$3,000,000 for the month of May. 

The free or street exchange market 
was $6.40 buying and $6.50 selling on 
April 26. From those rates it dropped 
to a low of $5.95 buying and $6.10 selling 
on May 3. Then it rose slowly, and from 
May 18 on was steady at $6.20 buying 
and $6.30 selling. 

On May 4 and May 21, 5,000 and 21,000 
sacks of coffee, respectively, were loaded 
out of Port Limon, constituting the first 
shipments from this port since the end 
of the revolution. However, there was 
still a considerable quantity of coffee 
awaiting export because of greatly re- 
duced shipments in March and April. 
Price quotations were almost steady at 
$30 per quintal. Local sources estimate 
the 1948-49 crop will be 100,000 quintales 
less than the 1947-48 crop. 

The price of cacao dropped slowly but 
steadily. The quotation f. o. b. Port 
Limon was $30 per hundredweight on 
May 25. The first shipment since the 
close of hostilities, amounting to 1,900 
sacks, was loaded on this date at Port 
Limon. 

Supplies of locally produced and con- 
sumed staples and vegetables continued 
adequate. The Government announced 
that there was a quantity of 100,000 quin- 
tales of sugar in excess of the country’s 
needs which it desired to export and 
possibly at a price lower than that of- 
fered on the domestic market. 

Two ships have put into Port Limon 
since April 26, the first on May 4 and the 
second on May 13. The latter ship loaded 
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out on May 21 with a full cargo of cof- 


fee, lumber, balsa, cacao, abaca, and 
ipecacuanha. Only small quantities of 


cargo were discharged by these ships. 
This port was still very much congested, 
but energetic efforts were being made to 
move the goods which had accumulated 
there. 

The Puntarenas customhouse has been 
cleared out, and this port may be con- 
sidered as functioning normally. Sev- 
eral ships have called here since order 
has been restored. 

International air lines are now on reg- 
ular schedules. Domestic air lines have 
not been able to return as yet to their 
old schedules because of shortage of 
planes. Limited service has been re- 
sumed to almost all scheduled points of 
call. 

The Pacific Railway did not receive 
significant damage during the revolution. 
During the period under review, it ran 
an average of two extra trains a week, 
but this was to be discontinued when the 
freight backlog ‘at Puntarenas had been 
reduced. 

The Atlantic Railway had two small 
bridges dynamited during the revolution, 
but repairs were quickly made and serv- 
ice resumed. One extra freight train 
daily was being run in an effort to relieve 
the congestion in Port Limon. 


Cuba 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
HABANA 
(Dated May 31, 1948) 


In May the usual spring rains began 
falling throughout the island, presum- 
ably in about normal volume, bringing 
an end to grinding operations in many 
sugar mills. The Ministry of Agricul- 
ture has estimated that as of May 23, 
with 68 mills still active, the year’s sugar 
output has already reached a new high 
of 6,471,810 short tons, as compared with 
the 1947 record crop of about 6,450,000 
short tons. Total production for 1948 
will probably considerably exceed last 
year’s output. The present status of the 
United States sugar market, the continu- 
ing downward trend in sugar prices, and 
the increasing certainty of a record- 
breaking crop, provoked widespread con- 
cern and editorial comment in Cuba 
during May. A special mission went to 
Washington in the middle of the month 
to review the sugar outlook and the pos- 
sibilities of selling sugar to the United 
States for use in the European Recovery 
Program, and leaders of the local sugar 
industry and Government officials are 
still counting on the United States to 
buy most of Cuba’s exportable surplus, 
now calculated at more than 1,000,000 
short tons. 

As a result of the Government’s ap- 
proval of the proposed importation of 


18,000,000 gallons of premium-priceg 
gasoline under Government-Sugar In. 
dustry subsidy beginning early in June 
the emergency measures established in 
early February requiring the blending of 
certain quantities of alcohol with Baso. 
line to stretch the short supplies of mo- 
tor fuel were abolished on May 1. Al. 
though the designated suppliers of the 
gasoline had earlier indicated thei 
readiness to start immediate deliveries 
the contract has not been signed. ; 

Wage increases were recently granted 
to bank employees and to workers in 
motion-picture theaters. The Ministry 
of Labor has issued a resolution limiting 
working hours of employees in the sugar 
industry to a maximum of 44 per week, 
with pay on the basis of a 48-hour week, 
during the period sugar mills are not 
operating. In the course of a large ang 





orderly demonstration on Internationa] 
Labor Day, the Confederation of Cuban 
Workers (CTC) presented to the Cuban 
Government a list of 67 requests which 
include a general wage increase of 30 
percent. 

Government revenues for the first 3 
months of the year ran about 10 percent 
ahead of the like period of 1947, while 
the amount of currency in circulation 
continued to rise to records highs. The 
Cuban Treasury purchased $10,000,000 in 
gold during May, bringing the total gold 
holdings up to $300,000,000. The Treas- 
ury also acquired 3,983,000 ounces of 
silver in Mexico to be used for coinage, 
The increase from 10 to 20 percent, since 
last February 15, of the value of sugar 
exports that must be delivered in dollars 
to the Treasury, has resulted in a heavy 
accumulation of dollars during the past 
2 months. 

Retail sales during May 1948, although 
about on a par with those of the preced- 
ing month, were below May 1947. Prices, 
however, are in general still firm, chiefly 
because there have been few decreases in 
the wholesale cost of imported merchan- 
dise, although the volume of _ install- 
ment sales is increasing. On the whole, 
inventories range from heavy to exces- 
sive. Evidence of the large quantities 
of merchandise on hand is the fact that 
warehouse space in Habana is at a pre- 
mium. As a result of the heavy inven- 
tories plus an expectation that sales will 
continue to decline, many merchants 
are beginning to curtail forward buying. 
While there have been few defaults in 
payments, the banks report collection 
delays, and department-store collections 
in some instances have been slow enough 


to give credit manager cause for 
concern. 
Local paper importers report a con- 


siderable decrease in consumption in 
May. While most sources describe the 
present condition of the maret as normal 
with the termination of the sugar-grind- 
ing season, they point out that the ac- 
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ities of dealers are characterized by 


asl’ and caution. Stocks of most 
types of paper continue to be high. 

Leather and shoe dealers have ex- 
pressed pessimism over the low ebb of 
the market throughout the month. As 
q result of reduced consumption, many 
orders for foreign leathers were being 
withheld. As a result of considerable 
interruption in the activities of local 
slaughterhouses caused by dissatisfaction 
with meat prices, the production of hides 
was unusually low. Stocks remained 
sufficient for all local demands, but ex- 
ports were reported to be practically nil. 

Local trade sources report that during 
May sales of pharmaceuticals decreased 
about 15 percent below the level of the 
preceding month. 

During April a total of 2,773 new re- 
frigerators and 4,421 new radio receiving 
sets of various makes were imported, as 
compared with 3,065 and 3,174, respec- 
tively, during March of this year. Im- 
portations of new automotive vehicles 
during April totaled 1,772 units as com- 
pared with 2,233 new units imported dur- 
ing March 1948. Importations of new 
automotive vehicles into Cuba during the 
first 4 months of 1948 totaled 6,785 units. 

Private construction has maintained 
its upswing as the sporadic shortages of 
cement and reinforcing rods have been 
overcome. Importations of iron and 
steel products in general during April 


totaled 7,833 tons, aS compared with 
5,381 tons during March. 
Although Cuban bottled-drinks, glass, 


and metal-container industries continue 
operating at a very high rate, automo- 
tive-tire textile, and shoe production has 
been curtailed substantially in conse- 
quence of the very heavy inventories of 
finished products and comparatively 
slow sales. Mineral production has been 
generally hampered during May by the 
heavy rains, while large-scale oil ex- 
plorations have, in one case, proceeded 
steadily and, in another, continued at a 
standstill pending final 
future policy. : 
During the month sharp attacks were 
made against the autonomous Cuban 
Tobacco Stabilization Fund, on _ the 
ground that its purchases of leaf tobacco 
were at prices lower than the official 
minima; that the Fund’s sales of tobacco 
for export to Europe were unconstitu- 
tional; and that the Fund has no con- 
Stitutional right to establish production 
quotas. Finally, grading houses criti- 
cized the Fund for employing tobacco 
graders at wages lower than those legally 
prescribed for unionized graders. 
Pastures began to improve as a result 
of the rains, and demand for cattle feeds 
began to decline seasonally. Cattle be- 
gan to put on added weight. The local 
press carried many reports of the Gov- 
ernment’s efforts to encourage or force 
cattlemen to market cattle at official 


decision as to 


June 12, 1948 








U.S. Travelers Can Now Bring Back More Merchandise 
From Abroad, Duty-Free 


American travelers who remain outside the United States for 12 days or 
longer are now allowed to bring back, duty-free, $300 worth of foreign 
merchandise for personal use in addition to the $100 valuation formerly 
allowed. The new exemption, which became effective May 20 under Public 
Law 540, may be taken every 6 months. The former law, which still remains 
in effect, allows an exemption of $100 every 90 days to travelers who remain 
outside the country for 48 hours or longer. 

The new exemption is expected to benefit American commerce by increas- 
ing the ability of foreign customers to buy American goods. For many years 
travel expenditures have been our biggest commodity import. 
between 1920 and 1940 American travelers spent more than $8,000,000,000 
in foreign nations. This was almost double our sugar purchases, and more 
than double our imports of coffee and rubber. 
factor in preserving a prosperous trade between the United States and other 


countries, 


The $100 exemption formerly allowed was enacted into law in 1897, when 
the per capita consumer expenditure was only $185. 
an increase of 621 percent. The new exemption is an 


L947 it was S1.151 


adjustment toward present-day costs and living standards. \ 
helpful in advancing American travel expenditures abroad to the $1,600,000,- 
000 which Commerce Department officials believe should be attained when 
normal travel conditions return, if the present level of our national income 


is maintained. 


In the period 


It was a most important 


In the last quarter of 


It should be very 








ceiling prices. As yet, however, consum- 
ers reported little or no improvement in 
the supply of beef or milk available in 
Habana. Imports of evaporated milk 
from the United States in May were 
heavy, and many retailers reportedly 
became overstocked. Little condensed 
milk arrived because of the relatively 
low Cuban ceiling price established. 

Delayed lard imports from the United 
States began coming in May. Relatively 
heavy receipts of Spanish olive oil par- 
tially relieved the pressure on lard sup- 
plies, but soap fats were still inadequate 
to meet manufacturers’ requirements; 
this is particularly true of tallow pur- 
chased under allocation from the United 
States at reasonable prices. Marked 
competition prevailed among purchasers 
of Cuban domestic tallow during the 
month, and the price was almost triple 
that of United States tallow. 

Imports of rice during the first 3 weeks 
of May, mostly from the United States, 
totaled 65,000,000 pounds. Stocks in- 
creased notably, and distribution now is 
reportedly about normal. Wheat-flour 
purchases and importation were rela- 
tively small, as importers and bakers 
sought to work off their higher-priced 
stocks and to minimize the prospects of 
getting caught with heavy stocks in case 
of further price decline. Partially as a 
result of high bread prices, bread con- 
sumption continued at an unusually low 
level. Late in May the Government re- 
duced the prices of bread by 1 cent a 
pound at all levels. But as the sugar- 
grinding season is now coming to a close 
and supplies of other basic foodstuffs 


(such as rice, etc.) are plentiful, this 
reduction in price is not likely to increase 
bread consumption materially in the 
near future. 


Czechoslovakia 
Commercial Laws Digests 


NATIONALIZATION EXTENDED TO 92 PERCENT 
OF CZECHOSLOVAK INDUSTRY AND ALL 
WHOLESALE AND FOREIGN TRADE 


Six new nationalization measures were ap- 
proved by the Czechoslovak Parliament on 
April 28, 1948, according to the Czechoslovak 
Economic Bulletin of May 6. (For previous 
announcement of nationalization measures, 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 
17, 1945.) The first nationalization meas- 
ures affected roughly two-thirds of Czecho- 
slovak industrial enterprises but not con- 
cerns engaged in internal distribution or 
foreign trade. 

The new measures provide for the na- 
tionalization of additional industrial enter- 
prises, concerns in the food industry, whole- 
sale trade, construction enterprises, foreign- 
trade enterprises, international forwarding 
and despatching concerns, and all commer- 
cial undertakings employing more than 50 
persons. Under these laws, the share of 
private capital in Czechoslovak production 
will be reduced to about 8 percent. 

Czechoslovak foreign trade is to be cen- 
tralized in a small number of Government- 
owned firms, each specializing in a particular 
commodity or group of commodities, accord- 
ing to recent statements by officials of the 
Ministry of Foreign Trade. Each firm will 
be entrusted with the importation of all raw 
materials and the exportation of all finished 
products of a particular industry, and will 
operate on the basis of plans drawn up for 
l-year periods and agreed upon with the 
industry concerned. The various individual 
plans will be integrated with the over-all 
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economic plan for the country as a whole. 
Countries of origin and destination, as well 
as quantities and qualities of the goods to 
be imported and exported, will be specified 
in the operating plans. Special organiza- 
tions for international forwarding based on 
similar principles will also be set up. 

Previous reports in the Czechoslovak Eco- 
nomic Bulletin announced that wholesale 
trade is to be carried on exclusively by central 
and district wholesale centers. Only those 
wholesalers required for distribution will be 
nationalized; the less efficient or insuffi- 
ciently equipped concerns will be closed 

Other branches of the economy to be com- 
pletely nationalized are: Peat mining, firms 
engaged in the production of alcoholic bever- 
ages, firms manufacturing products con- 
nected with public health, firms engaged in 
the construction of houses, and manufac- 
turers of refrigerating equipment. Further- 
more, nationalization is to be extended to 
all but the smallest food-processing factories. 

Upon the completion of the new national- 
ization program, it appears that it will not 
be possible for any private enterprise to em- 
ploy more than 50 persons. According to 
foreign press reports, nationalization under 
the new legislation has been made retroac- 
tive to January 1, 1948 


Dominican 


Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


INCREASED DUTIES OR SURTAXES 
ESTABLISHED ON VARIOUS ITEMS 


Dominican Law No. 1696, effective from 
date of publication in the Gaceta Oficial 
(April 30, 1948), amended the Customs Tariff 
Law as follows (former rates in parentheses) : 

Refrigerating equipment (all rates per- 
cent ad valorem): Ice boxes, 20 (15); refrig- 
erators, operated by combustibles, 40 (30) 
electric refrigerators, 45 (30); other refriger- 
ating apparatus, operated by electricity or 
combustibles, such as drinking fountains and 
air-conditioners, 25 (20); and refrigerating 
machinery in general operated by electricity 
or combustibles and spare parts thereof, 15 
(10); 

Dentrifices, 0.60 peso (0.40) per net kilo- 
gram; unspecified chemical or pharmaceuti- 
cal products, 25 (20); and wheat flour, vita- 
min-enriched or not, to 6 pesos (5) per 100 
net kilograms; 

Embroidered fabrics, are now subject to a 
surtax of 50 percent of the duties in addi- 
tion to their regular import duties; if the 
embroidery contains any decoration of pre- 
cious stones or metals or of amber, coral 
shell, or similar material, they are subject to 
an additional duty of 10 percent ad valorem 

In addition, the new legislation increased 
the prevailing surcharge on certain manu- 
factures of artificial silk from 40 percent t 
50 percent ad valorem 


Ecuador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTS OF JUTE BaGs 


The Ecuadoran decree of March 8, 1948, 
prohibiting the importation of jute bags ap- 
plies only to empty bags and not to bags 
filled with commodities, according to the 
United States Embassy, Quito. This decree 
was announced in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of May 15, 1948 
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France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DUTIES AGAIN SUSPENDED ON 
SPECIFIED PRODUCTS 


The collection of import duties has again 
been suspended in France and in Algeria, in- 
sofar as the rates of the French tariff apply 
there, on several specified products by orders 
of April 8 and 22, 1948, published in the 
French Journal Officiel of April 9 and 23, 
respectively, according to reports of April 14 
and 28 from the American Embassy, Paris 
The following products are affected (French 
tariff item numbers in parentheses) 

Effective April 9, 1948: (Ex 1798 A) Motor 
vehicles known as dumpers, dumptors, 
dumps, etc for use on sites, with limited 
radius of action, with driving wheels of a 
diameter greater than that of the steering 
wheels, with hand-operated swing “tip” and 
automatic return 
able to face the “tip 


with driver's seat facing or 


Effective April 23, 1948: (Ex 81 A) Coffee 
unroasted, in beans and pellicles; (82) tea 
(176) cocoa, in beans and broken beans, 
roasted or not (177) cacao shells, skins 
shoots, and pellicle (176) cocoa in the 
mass (cocoa p iste) or in tablets 179) cocoa 
butter, including cocoa fat and oil (180 
cocoa powder; 1800) automotive mainte- 


nance vehicles 


Vehicles included under tariff No. Ex 
1798 A, above, may be imported into France 
and Algeria only via the customs bureaus of 


Dunkirk, Boulogne, Dieppe, Havre, Rouen 
Paris, Algiers, Oran, and Bone 
Collection of import duties, previously 


suspended, had been restored on the afore- 


mentioned products by an order Decem- 
ber 26, 1947, effective January 1, 1948 (See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 31 
1948.) 


French North 
Africa 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CHANGES IN VARIOUS TAXES, RESTRICTIONS, 
AND REGULATIONS IN ALGERIA 


tions, and regulations on certain commodities 
in Algeria (not previously published in For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY) took place in the 
first half of 1946 
Officiel of Algeria 

Concentrated Must 


as published in the Journal 


Export Tar Re- 


moved The export tax ncentrated 
musts was removed by a decree of April 30 
1946, published on May 7 

Surcharged Postage Stamp Erportatior 


Prohibited The exportation of 
postage stamps was prohibited by a decree 
of March 28, 1946, published on April 16 

Insulin: Restrictions on Importation, Sale 
and Distribution 
tions on the importation, sale, and distribu- 
tion of insulin were removed by 
No. 40 of March 26, 1946 
April 2 

Certain Pharmaceuticals Restriction on 
Sale Removed.—tThe restrictions on the sale 
of certain pharmaceuticals listed in decision 
No. 35 of July 26, 1945, were removed by de- 
cision No. 41 of March 26, 1946, published on 
April 2 (See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of August 3, 1946, for the announcement of 
the restriction on sale.) 


surcharged 


Removed The restric- 


decision 
published on 


Dried Legumes: Office Abolished.—Effectiy 
June 1, 1946, the Dried Legumes Office ne 
abolished by an order of May 14, 1946, pup 
lished on May 28 j 

Dried Legumes: Control of Distribution 
and Sale.—The control of distribution and 
sale of dried legumes was transferred to the 
Prefect of each Department by an Order of 
May 24, 1946, published on May 28. This Or. 
der enumerates the various regulations for 
the control of the delivery of the commer. 
cial stocKs to one central distributor and 
the subsequent sale of the legumes to de 
ers destined for ultimate consumption, 

Carob Seeds: Utilization for Coffee Substi. 
tutes Prohibited.—Effective May 31, 1946, the 
utilization of carob seeds for coffee substi. 
tutes was prohibited by an order of that date 
published on June 7 ; 


al. 


Germany 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SALE OF FoOoD AND AGRICULTURAL REQuIRE- 
MENTS TO THE U. S.-U. K. Zones 


United States firms desiring to sell food 


fertilizer eds, farm implements, binder 
twine, and ther commodities required for 
agricultural production t the United States 
and British Zones of Germany should make 
their offers through private German foreign. 
trade firms, according idvice received May 
21, 1948, from the military authorities If 
he seller does mn kr ny German firms 
contact may be established by addressing 
inquirie t he ] A German agency 


i 
Food, Agriculture and Forestry Department 


Verwaltung fuer Ernaehrung Landwirt- 
haft und Forster Bizonal Economic Ad- 
ministration, Lurgi House (16) Frankfurt on 
the Main, U. S. Zone Germany 
Purchases of food and other agricultural 
requirements for the two zones are super- 


rement Office, Food 


t 
vised by the Joint Prox 
Agriculture and Forestry Group, Bipartite 
Control Office, Frankfurt on the Main 
Commercial Laws Digests 


SALE OF FOREIGN-MADE MOTORCARS 


motive-sales firms have been 


authorized to act as encies for the sale of 
American and other foreign-made motor- 
cars, effective September 1, 1948, according 
to a release of the Joint Export-Import 
Agency of May 18, 1948 Payment for im- 
ported vehicle nd service w be made in 
relg?! exci I f 

This marks the beginning ¢ 1 new policy 
for the return to normal practices of the 
1utomobile-sale business within Germany 
Contracts for the establishment of these sales 
gencie may be negotiated between the 


iutomobile manu- 


facturer direct and submitted to the Joint 


Export-Import Agen (JEIA) for approval 
The foreign-exchange value f the agent's 
commission and of all f the services per- 
formed within Germany in connection with 


will be billed 
to the purchaser in foreign exchange and 
paid to the JEIA account. The German agent 
will receive reichsmarks from a German fot- 
eign-trade bank for his services in accordance 
with the regular JEIA procedure and will 
be entitled to the usual foreign-exchange 
bonus 


the sale or repalr of the cars 





Commercial Alcohols, Ltd., Canada, 
states that it expects to have its neW 
alcoho] plant at Gatineau, Quebec, ready 
for production by the end of 1948. 
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India and 
Pakistan 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CONFERENCE ON TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION 


A conference of representatives from India 
and Pakistan was held in Calcutta in April 
1948 to discuss ways and means of facilitating 
the movement of persons and goods between 
the two dominions and to provide for the 
protection of minority peoples. Agreement 
was reached on a number of points, and a 
formal instrument signed by the representa- 
tives has since been ratified by both Govern- 
ments. The conference itself marks a new 
era in India-Pakistan relations 

Of interest to American importers, export- 
ers, and travelers are the following points of 
agreement: The simplification of baggage 
and customs regulations on interdominion 
travel, transport priority to transit cargo 
equal to that accorded to similar cargo mov- 
ing internally, the mutual exchange of es- 
sential commodities, greater freedom for the 
transshipment of foreign goods imported into 
a port of one dominion for destination in the 
other, and the easing of transportation and 
communication procedures between the two 
dominions 


Italy 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


VALUATION PROCEDURE FOR ASSESSMENT OF 
IMPORT-LICENSE AND SALES TAXES 
CHANGED 


For the assessment of the Italian ad va- 
lorem imported goods, namely 
the import-license and the sales taxes, val- 
ues declared in foreign exchange are to be 
converted into lire at the average monthly 
rate for “export currencies 
legislative decree No. 1617, published in the 
Gazzétta Ufficiale of February 2, 1948, and 
effective on the following day. 

Until the effective date of this new decree, 
conversions for the purpose of these two ad 
valorem charges 


charges on 


according to 


were made by averaging the 
Official exchange (350 lire=—$1) and the 
fluctuating rate of the 50 percent system 
(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem- 
ber 18, 1947.) 

The new rate now applicable for convert- 


rate 


ing foreign values into lire in determining 
the import-license tax (10 percent of the 
c. i. f. value) and the sales tax with its 


supplement the duty-paid 
value on most items) is the average monthly 
rate at which the 50 percent of “export cur- 
rencies’’ were surrendered to Italcambi, dur- 
ing the preceding month, as announced at 


(4 percent of 


the beginning of the month following and 
effective for the entire month following 
(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Decem- 


ber 27, 1947.) 

This decree does not apply in the case of 
goods originating from countries with which 
particular agreements are in existence by 
which special exchange rates have been es- 
tablished 





Only one fish cannery is currently in 
operation in the Tangier International 
Zone of Morocco Although this plant 
exports sizable quantities of fish livers, 
it is not equipped for production of vita- 
min-A-bearing oils. 


June 12, 1948 





in effect. 


read 800 tons. 





Export License Privileges of New York City Firm Suspended 


The export license privileges of R. A. Ascher Iron and Steel, of 92 Liberty 
Street, New York City, have been permanently suspended because of the 
exporter’s illegal action in altering several licenses, the Department of 
Commerce announced May 27, through the Office of International Trade. 

Acting on the recommendations of Compliance Commissioner Clarence 
J. Blau, the director of OIT’s Export Operations Division has revoked all 
outstanding export licenses which have been issued to R. A. Ascher and has 
suspended his right to apply for, obtain, or use any form of export license, 
including general license, for as long as the export control law remains 


The suspension order was issued as a result of a hearing held before the 
Compliance Commissioner in New York City last December 10. 
to the findings, Ascher altered five licenses to increase the quantities of iron 
and steel products authorized by them. 
Another for 2 tons, was changed to 120 tons, and similar 
alterations changed 31 to 131, 7 to 70, and 2 to 12. 

The order specifies that the terms apply not only to R. A. Ascher personally, 
hut to any business establishment in which he acquires a substantial interest, 
or in which he holds any position of trust, in connection with export trade. 


According 


One license for 8 tons was made to 








New Zealand 


Economic Conditions 


GOVERNMENT ASSISTS BRITISH WORKERS IN 
ENTERING COUNTRY 

The New Zealand Minister of Immi- 
gration recently announced an extension 
of the present plan of granting free and 
assisted passages to single British per- 
sons, between the ages of 20 and 25, who 
perform essential productive work and 
Workers receive free passage, 
if they are exservicemen, or are required 


services. 


to contribute £10 toward their passage, 
if they are civilians. There has been con- 
siderable pressure to bring in larger num- 
bers of workers, as there are more than 
20,000 British applicants awaiting pas- 
sage and the employment vacancies in 
New Zealand have been steadily in ex- 
cess Of 25,000. 

Private employers are now able to 
nominate individual British subjects, 
known to them, whom they wish to hire. 
The employer must be able to guarantee 
housing for the nominated migrant, but 
it must be something more permanent 


than hotel, hostel, or boarding-house 
reservations. He must be able to show 
that the accommodation has not been 


acquired specifically for the nominated 
migrants if it means displacing those 
already in residence. The purpose of this 
regulation is to prevent employers from 
buying houses or blocks of apartments 
and evicting present tenants to make way 
for the migrants. The privilege of nomi- 
nating employees will be withdrawn if 
it is discovered that an employer is 
actually advertising for workers in the 
United Kingdom, as the nominee must be 
personally known to the employer. 


The selection and allocation of British 
immigrants has previously been con- 
ducted solely by the Government. Be- 
cause of the shortage of shipping and 
accommodations in New Zealand, prefer- 
ence has been given to urgently needed 
workers such as mental-hospital nurses, 
timber workers, and skil!ed machinists, 
as well as Government employees. 

The Government has also made plans 
to assist the immigration of British child 
migrants in numbers to be determined by 
the availability of foster parents. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT LICENSES FOR MOToR SPIRITS 


The New Zealand Customs Department re- 
cently announced the following amendments 
to the import licensing schedule for the cal- 
endar year 1948: Licenses issued for motor 
spirits will not be available for the impor- 
tation of spirits of an octane rating of less 
than 69 or more than 72 (as determined on 
the CFR engine using the “motor method”) 
and of a tetraethyl-lead content of more 
than 1.5 cc. per imperial gallon 


| : ve v6é 4 € 
Nicaragua 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FURTHER CHANGES IN LAW To REGULATE 
COMMERCE 


Articles 6 and 7 of the Nicaraguan Law to 
Regulate Commerce, dated October 11, 1945, 
have been modified by Presidential decree 
No. 47 to require prior import authorization 
from the Board of Directors, Issue Depart- 
ment, National Bank of Nicaragua, for all 
articles not already subject to this require- 
ment. This decree was published on May 
5, 1948, according to a report of May 12, 
1948, from the American Embassy in Mana- 
gua. (Imports of luxury or superfluous goods 
and those subject to United States export 
quota, restriction, rationing, or other con- 
trol were made subject to prior authoriza- 
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tion by articles 8 and 9 of the Nicaraguan 
Law to Regulate Commerce, of 1945.) 

An application containing the following 
data must also be presented to the Board of 
Directors: Name of the individual or firm 
making application for importation of mer- 
chandise; quantity and kind of product or 
merchandise which it is desired to import; 
country of origin; foreign seller; purchase 
price in foreign currency; other costs and 
payments in foreign currency; actual value 
of the purchase; form of payment agreed 
upon; date or approximate dates on which 
payment must be made; and all other per- 
tinent data which the Department of Issue 
deems necessary or desirable. 

Applications for the importation of mer- 
chandise submitted prior to April 10, 1948, 
(the effective date of previous decree modify- 
ing Law to Regulate Commerce) must be 
accompanied by a deposit of 60 percent of 
the c. i. f. value of the order with the Na- 
tional Bank of Nicaragua or other author- 
ized bank. For applications submitted after 
April 10, 1948, deposits will be made in ac- 
cordance with the new group classification 
system to be set up by the Board of Directors 

If, before the group classification system 
is in operation, an application is made for 
the importation of essential commodities 
or commodities subject to quotas, restric- 
tions, rationing, or other control by the ex- 
porting country, a deposit of 60 percent will 
be accepted in order not to delay placing 
of the order. 

|For announcement of the provisions of 
the Nicaraguan Law to Regulate Commerce 
and its amendment by decree No. 18, see 
FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for December 22, 
1945, and May 22, 1945.] 


Pakistan 


Exchange and Finance 


First ANNUAL BUDGET OF DOMINION OF 
PAKISTAN 


On February 28, 1948, the first budget of 
the newly established Dominion of Pakistan 
was presented by the Finance Minister to the 
first session of the Constituent Assembly, 
sitting as a Legislative Assembly, at Karachi. 
It was the annual budget for the fiscal year 
April 1, 1948, to March 31, 1949 

The revenue budget, as distinct from the 
budget on capital account, is a balanced one, 
providing for an estimated gross revenue 
of 897,300,000 rupees ($269,190,000) at $0.30 
to the rupee) and expenditures of 896,800,000 
rupees ($269,040,000) , leaving a small surplus 
of 500,000 rupees ($150,000). The Finance 
Minister’s speech implied that there was a 
definite weakness in the revenue estimates 
because they were framed under abnormal 
conditions brought about by the widespread 
disturbances following partition and because 
they were based mainly on the previous dis- 
tribution of taxes between the Government 
and the Provinces as prescribed in the Con- 
stitution Act of 1935—which allocations 
were based on the economic structure of an 
undivided India. He stated that only after 
a rational adjustment of the entire tax struc- 
ture was made, and the country had time to 
settle down, could the revenue position be 
regarded as anything near normal. Implying 
further weakness in the revenue estimates 
with respect to income and excise taxes, esti- 
mated to yield about 100,000,000 rupees ($30,- 
000,000), the Minister said: “I have a feeling 
that the administrative machinery for col- 
lection [of these taxes] requires tightening 
up, and I am taking suitable steps in that 
direction.” 

On the capital accounts not met from 
revenue, disbursements amount to 196,- 
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524,000 rupees ($58,957,200), of which India 
is advancing 60,000,000 rupees ($18,000,000) 
for certain defense capital outlays. The fund 
for the balance will presumably come from 
either an increase in the Government's debt 
or a decrease in the cash balance. The net 
cash disbursements during the fiscal year 
are estimated at 185,382,000 rupees ($55,- 
614,600), leaving a balance of 257,852,000 
rupees ($77,355,600) on March 31, 1949. It 
is not possible at present to give any data 
concerning the public debt, as details of the 
financial settlement with India have not yet 
been worked out 

Outstanding items of expenditure in the 
revenue budget totaling 896,800,000 rupees 
($239.040.000) are as follows For defense 
services, 371,000,000 rupees ($111,300,000) 
more than 40 percent of the total and just 
about equal to British India’s prewar de- 
fense budget; for railways, posts, and tele- 
raphs, 371,500,000 rupees ($111,450,000); 
and for civil expenditures including interest 
payments, 154.300,000 rupees ($46,290,000) 
Gross revenues without giving effect to any 
new taxes are 795,700,000 rupees ($228,- 
710,060) Tax receipts account for 312,- 
000,000 rupees ($93,600,000), primarily f 
customs duties of 185,000,000 rupees ($55.,- 
500,000); income taxes of 70,000,000 rupees 
($21,000,000); and excise duties of 25,000,000 
rupees ($7,500,000 Gross receipts from 
railways, posts ang telegraphs account for 
3€8,900,000 rupees ($110,670,000), and other 
miscellaneous receipts accounts for 114,- 
800,000 rupees ($34,440,000), 70 percent of 
which is obtained from nterest and 
Pakistan’s share of the profits of the Re- 
serve Bank of India. The defiicit of 101,- 
100,000 rupees ($30,330,000) is met by the 
following new revenue yields 


Estimated yield 
Taz in rupees 
Central sales tax 37, 500, 000 
Export duties on hides, skins, 


and cottonseed 11, 0CO, 000 


Increase of import duties on 
sugar leather wines and 
spirits, cigarettes automo- 


biles, and radio sets 13. 500, 000 
Increase of import and excise 

duties on kerosene and gaso- 

line . 5, 000, 000 
Increase of excise duty on to- 


bacco and betelnuts 12, 000, 000 


Increases in postal rates 2, 600, 000 

Yield from present duty on raw 
cotton 20, 000, 000 
Total new revenue 101, 600, 000 


See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 22 
1948, for data concerning the new duty 
rates.) 

The largest items of disbursement on capi- 
tal account not met from Government reve- 
nue are as follows: For defense capital out- 
lay, 82,612,000 rupees ($24,783,600), primarily 
to establish ordnance factories in Pakistan 
inasmuch as such factories at the time of 
partition were located in India and were not 
physically divided between the two Domin- 
ions; for railways, 40,000,900 rupees ($12,- 
009,000) to purchase sections of the East 
Bengal Railway and rolling stocks for the 
Sind Section of the Jodhpur Railway which 
the Government proposes to take over; for 
currency capital outlay, 20,300,000 rupees 
($6,090,000), largely for the Government's 
share of the capital of the proposed State 
Bank of Pakistan; for civil works, 13,189,000 
rupees ($3,956,700), mainly to establish the 
Government at Karachi; and for grants to 
the Provincial governments for construc- 
tive projects for the rehabilitation of refu- 
gees, 15,000,000 rupees ($4,500,000) 

In connection with the rehabilitation of 
refugees, the Finance Minister stated that 
the problem of absorbing about 6,000,000 


refugees, representing about 2,000,000 More 
in number than have emigrated, in the eco. 
nomic life of Western Pakistan is q gigantic 
one. “It is not merely a question of finding 
them food and shelter for a long time,” he 
said, “but long-term planning is essential 
for their rehabilitation and to enable them 
to become useful members of society.” It is 
proposed to set up a Refugee Rehabilitation 
Finance Corporation for this purpose With ar 
initial Government investment of 10,000,009 
rupees ($3,000,000) 

With respect to industrial development the 
Minister stated, “I find myself in the happy 
position of being able to strike a note ot 
optimism The development of industry 
offers vast possibilities both in view of Paki. 
stan’s natural resources, as also the existence 

lay 


of a large and ready demand for consumer 


2o00ds I need hardly add that a care. 
fully planned development program would 
not only raise the living of the 
masses but also fortify the financial struc. 


standard 


ture of the Government.” This devel« pment 
program, the Minister pointed out, must 
necessarily involve expenditure of huge sums 


1e¢ 

of money and may therefore inevitably leaq 
to a domestic and foreign borrowing pro- 
gram of some magnitude. A _ provision of 
100,000,000 rupees ($30,000,000) for loans to 
the Provincial productive 
and remunerative projects is made in the 
budget (Although no official information 


vernment for 








as been available, later newspaper reports 
say that 100,000,000 rupees in Government 
bonds has already been subscribed.) 

In order to formulate a program for the 
balanced development of the country and 
to proceed with the program the maxi- 

m possible speed consistent with the 

} 





inancial resources, the Government 
ished a Development Board and a 
Planning Advisory Board These Boards are 


now functioning, and a high priority has 
been assigned for an adequate geological and 
mineral survey of Pakistan The Finance 
Minister proposed to set up an Industrial 
Finance Corporation to assist industry and 

Council of Scientific and Industrial Re- 


search to conduct research on important 
prob'ems, especially those connected with 
industrial development. He _ further pro- 
posed that, as a matter of industrial policy 
certain industries which are considered es- 


ential to the safety of the State be national- 
ized, that others be left to private enterprise 
and that some be run jointly by the public 
and the Government He stated also that 
the employment of foreign capital in private 
enterprise will in some cases be subject to 
necessary safecuards designed ecure the 


participation of nationals in the ownership 
and management of such enterprises 

(For a statement on Pakistan's industrial 
policy ee FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Ol! 
May 29, 1948, p. 21.) 


With regard to the country foreign-ex- 


change position, an agreement has _ been 
reached with Britain for the fir half of 1948 
Pakistan will receive a sum of £10,000,000 
($40.000.000) a i working balance and an 
additional sum of £6,000,000 (#24,000,000) for 
upproved capital transactions such as the 
transfet of private savings of British na- 


tionals from Pakistan to Britain or the pur- 
chase of British surplus property in Paki- 
tan In addition, Pakistan has about 
£4.000,000 ($16,000,000) which is its share in 
the balance of India’s free No. 1 account as 
of the end of 1947 Of the total amount 
available Britain has agreed to release 
£3,300,000 ($13,200,000) in dollars and other 
hard currencies Since this amount falls 
short of Pakistan's scarce-currency require- 
ments, the Minister stated, “It is imperative 
that we should, on the one hand, maximize 
our earnings of hard currencies to the great- 
est extent possible by directing our efforts 
to hard-currency areas and, on the other 
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nand, jmpose a rigid control on expenditure 
in hard currencies, with a view to ensuring 
that such currencies are not expended except 
for the import of articles essential for the 
rehabilitation and strengthening of the econ- 
omy of our country. Necessary measures are 
being taken to ensure this object.” He stated 
further that Pakistan would apply shortly 
for membership in the International Mone- 
tary Fund and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. 

In conclusion the Minister said that build- 
ing a new country and putting it on its feet 
js an uphill task and that the Government 
should concentrate on raising the standard 
of living of the people and securing its right- 
ful place in the affairs of Asia and the world 
in general 


Peru 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ExporTS OF RARE BOOKS AND WoRKS OF 
ART PROHIBITED 


The Peruvian Government has prohibited 
the exportation of rare books, original docu- 
ments, state papers, works of art, and other 
articles of historical or national interest, by 
a decree of April 3, 1948, published in the 
Diario Oficial of April 15, 1948 


REGULATIONS FOR COLORING MATERIALS FOk 
Foop AND BEVERAGES 


The Peruvian regulations governing the 
use and sale of coloring materials for food 
and beverages, which were approved by a 
decree of December 23, 1947, were made Ppub- 
lic in April 1948, according to the United 
States Embassy in Peru. Although not spe- 
cifically stated in the decree or regulations, 
is is usual practice, all previous regulations 
on this subject in any way opposed to the 
present regulations presumably are abro- 
gated 

The parts of the regulations which are of 
significance to United States exporters are 
as follows 

(1) A coloring material is defined as a 
substance with no food value which is added 
to food and beverages with the sole object 
of enhancing their appearance 

(2) Domestic and foreign manufacturers 
and packers of coloring materials for food 
and beverages consumed in Peru are required 
to register their products with the National 
Institute of Nutrition (Instituto Nacional de 
Nutricion ) 

(3) Retail sales of coloring materials are 
permitted only in closed containers of paper, 
cardboard, or glass, having labels giving the 
type of the coloring material and the name 
of the responsible packer 

(4) Domestic and foreign manufacturers 
whose food or beverage products contain 
coloring materials which are used in Peru are 
also required to register with the Instituto 
Nacional de Nutricion and to give the type 
of coloring material employed and _ the 
amount used 

(5) Labels of imported coloring materials 
of either primary or secondary mixtures must 
contain reference to the certificate of harm- 
lessness issued by the country of origin, and 
the formula or chemical name of the mate- 
tial separate from its commercial name 
When the mixture of colors is ‘\primary” the 
labels must show the formulas or chemical 
hames of each of the components as well as 
their respective percentages. 

(6) Coloring materials or materials in con- 
tact with them (such as paper) which con- 
tain any of the following substances in any 
quantity may not be used in alimentary 
products: Antimony, arsenic, barium, cad- 
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mium, copper, tin, mercury, lead, uranium, 
zinc, and combinations of hydrocyanic acid. 
{Holders of the study in World Trade In 
Commodities entitled Peru—Pharmaceutical 
Regulations dated April 1948 may wish to in- 
clude these regulations under the section 
“Coloring Materials and Essences.” | 


Spanish Morocco 


Economic Conditions 


GENERAL REVIEW OF TRADE POSITION 


(Based on report from U. S. Consulate Gen- 
eral in Tangier) 

The Spanish Zone of Morocco, though 
a comparatively small territory of ap- 
proximately 9,000 square miles in north- 
west Africa, with a population of 1,200,- 
000 persons, composed chiefly of native 
tribesmen living in the remote mountain 
regions, produces considerable quantities 
of wheat, barley, sorghum, and other 
crops. A large number of cattle, sheep, 
and goats and a limited number of 
horses, mules, and swine are likewise 
produced in the country. Iron mining is 
one of the Zone’s principal industries, 
most of the ore being shipped to Great 
Britain and Spain. Fish canning is also 
important, most of the tinned fish nor- 
mally being exported to the United 
States, but output is now restricted con- 
siderably owing to a shortage of oil and 
tin plate; this probably explains the 
large exports of salted and dried fish, 
practically all of which goes to Spain. 

Spanish Morocco has always imported 
more than it has exported—the trade 
deficit, in pesetas, for 1944, 1945, and 1946 
being, respectively, 387,300,000, 350,900,- 
000, and 298,600,000. Spain is the Zone’s 
principal supplier of most of the food 
and such other basic commodities as coal 
and petroleum products. Many articles 
needed in the colony, however, cannot be 
furnished in sufficient quantities by 
Spain. These include motors and ve- 
hicles of all types, electric generators and 
accessories, agricultural and mining 
equipment, rope, belting, paint, fish net- 
ting, and rubber products. 

Imports into the Zone in 1946 totaled 
446,252,000 pesetas, of which Spain and 
Spanish colonies accounted for 377,916,- 
000 pesetas, Tangier 48,450,000 pesetas, 
and Argentina 13,142,000 pesetas. Im- 
ports for the first 6 months of 1947 were 
valued at 234,433,900 pesetas. 

The principal exports from Spanish 
Morocco include iron ore, goatskins, 
canned and dried fish, esparto grass, crin 
vegetal (dwarf-palm fiber), and limited 
quantities of lumber and cork. Exports 
in 1946 totaled 147,745,000 pesetas, of 
which Spain and Spanish colonies took 
an amount equal to 81,878,000 pesetas, 
Great Britain, 39,864,000 pesetas, and 
Tangier 25,003,000 pesetas. The value of 
exports for the first 6 months of 1947 
was 53,951,301 pesetas. 


The shortage of foreign exchange in 
Spanish Morocco, which has made that 
colony largely dependent upon Spain for 
most of its supplies, has resulted in 
the establishment of a system resembling 
barter, whereby it is now possible for im- 
ports to be compensated by exports of a 
similar value. 

The basic currency in Spanish Mo- 
rocco is the paper peseta, 3.577 paper 
pesetas being the equal of 1 gold peseta. 
At the official bank buying value of ex- 
change, 1 United States dollar is equal to 
about 10.95 paper pesetas, but for com- 
mercial purposes dollar exchange is sold 
at 11.22 paper pesetas. 


Union of South 

Afriea 

AIRGRAM FROM U.S. LEGATION AT 
PRETORIA 


(Dated May 19, 1948) 


Economic conditions in South Africa 
continued to be generally favorable dur- 
ing April. Profits in the Transvaal gold- 
mining industry were reported to be 
slightly higher for April than in the 
two preceding months. Diamond prices 
remained firm although the New York 
demand became less active, partly be- 
cause of the season and the exchange 
controls in Europe. 

Although actual harvesting had not 
begun, a record 1947-48 corn crop was 
envisaged. This meant that the Govern- 
ment would have to decide whether the 
surplus should be exported or stored until 
some indication of the next crop is 
known. In view of inadequate storage 
facilities and a shortage of bags, both 
policies will pose problems for the Gov- 
ernment. Industrial activity remained 
on a high level although shortages of 
steel and other supplies continued to 
hamper production. A significant £8,- 
000,000 electricity-development program 
for Johannesburg, to be completed in 7 
years, was approved by the city council. 

Several new developments occurred 
during the month in the field of com- 
mercial aviation, among them the inau- 
gural flight of the new Solent flying-boat 
service from England to the Union; the 
announcement that the Union Govern- 
ment had consented to the operation by 
Skyways, Ltd—a British air charter 
company—of a direct air service between 
the Union, Madagascar, and Mauritius; 
the beginning of a new air feeder service 
linking the Rand with the Eastern 
Transvaal; the call for tenders by the 
Union Government for the operation of 
air lines between the Union and the 
United States and the Union and the 
Netherlands under the bilateral air 
agreements with the two countries; and 
the formal beginning of the air freight 
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New Transportation Survey Gets Under Way in Greece 


A comprehensive transportation survey is scheduled to start in Greece the 
middle of June, says the U. S. Department of State. 
to determine the need and priority for rehabilitation and development of 
the Greek rail and highway systems. coastal shipping. and civil aviation. 
Requested by the Greek Government. the survey will be carried out jointly by 
the American Mission for Aid to Greece and the Economic Cooperation 
American and Greek transport experts will conduct the 


The survey is designed 


Results of the survey are expected to provide a guide to determine the best 
types of transport to assure efficient distribution of commodities and at the 
same time provide a transport system which the Greeks will be able to support 


Emphasis will be placed on the cost of transportation, particularly as its 
development and rehabilitation is related to contributions from United States 
Consideration will also be given rail and highway transport 
necessary to enable Greece to maintain international connections with other 


Agricultural areas still undeveloped or now served by inadequate trans- 
portation will be studied with a view to assure quicker distribution of farm 


One of the more significant aspects of the survey will be the study of civil 
aviation as it relates to other forms of inland transport. 
made to determine the feasibility of expanding air travel for transport of both 
Many of the Greek islands, notably Crete and 
Rhodes. are considerable distances from the mainland, and. while they are 
now connected by both sea and air transport. expanded air-freight shipments 


An attempt will be 





service of South African Airways-B. O. 
A. C. between England and the Union. 
Commercial air lines operating between 
the Union and England and the Conti- 
nent are beginning to experience diffi- 
culty in filling their planes to capacity. 

The cost-of-living index for March in- 
creased to 144.5—2.1 points more than 
that for February (1938=100). Internal 
trade was seasonably active in April and 
retail sales rose noticeably. The Easter 
ho'iday week end and spending by tour- 
ists were contributing factors. The share 
market remained relatively quiet with 
local and oversea investors adopting a 
cautious attitude until after the election. 

Early in the month the Reserve Bank 
issued its balance sheet for the year 
ended March 31, 1948. Gold reserves 
then totaled £107,695,386 which repre- 
sents a ratio of gold reserves to liabilities 
to the public of 39.2 percent. However, 
the April monthly statement showed 
gold reserves of £109,541,453 with a ratio 
as above of 40.2 percent. 

The Union’s reserve position and the 
influx of capital from the United King- 
dom continued to command attention 
among official circles. The Government 
appeared determined to avoid, if at all 
possible, trade restrictions on dollar im- 
ports. Heavy merchandise imports from 
the United States, however, are reliably 
reported to have shown no sign of slack- 
ening. Press reports emanating from 
Southern Rhodesia stated that a new 
trade agreement between that colony and 
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the Union is expected to be signed short- 
ly, but further details on the subject were 
lacking. 

Some opposition to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade has developed 
among South African industrialists who 
contend that their interests were not 
given sufficient consideration by the 
Union Government. The Federated 
Chamber of Industries, for example, ex- 
pressed the opinion that a more flexible 
tariff policy than that provided under 
the agreement would be desirable to pro- 
tect the growing industries of the Union. 

The general election was scheduled for 
May 26, and it was generally believed 
that most significant governmental de- 
cisions in the economic field would be 
deferred until after that date. 


Economic Conditions 


REVIEW OF SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENTS 
DURING First THREE MONTHS oF 1948 


The generally healthy state of the 
South African economy which prevailed 
during 1947 remained in evidence dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1948. Gold-min- 
ing output amounted to 2,898,571 fine 
ounces—higher than during the like 
periods of 1947 and 1946. The demand 
from abroad for diamonds remained 
firm and active during the period. The 
market for chrome and manganese like- 
wise was strong, but shipments were still 
hampered by shortage of railway roll- 
ing stock. 





Harvesting of cereal grains indicate 
production on higher levels than at any 
time during the war and immediate 
postwar periods. In the engineering in. 
dustries a high level of activity was also 


recorded. Development remained ham. 
pered, however, by lack of steel. The 
building and construction industry ex. 
perienced shortages of corrugated iron 
and piping as well as of cement, but the 
general position in respect to construc. 
tion materials and timber improved con. 
siderably. 

The clothing and textile industries. al. 
though enjoying steady demand, were 
retarded by the unavailability of ma. 
terials. Some improvement was noted in 
the footwear industry. The furniture 
industry continued active. Miscellane- 
ous industries such as canning, confec. 
tionery and foodstuffs in general, soap, 
packing materials, printing, and plate 
reported demand. 
their activities also being slowed down 
in certain instances only by shortages 
of raw materials. The automotive in. 
dustry was extremely active with de- 
mand still far exceeding supply. 

In the field of transportation, the prin. 
cipal developments during the first quar- 
ter included the increase in the K. L. M 
flights to two weekly in each direction 
between the Netherlands and the Union: 
the announcement that Transportes 
Aereos Portuguese (T. A. P.) was plan- 
ning a service between Portugal and the 
Union; and the granting of a license for 
an air-feeder South West 
Africa. 

Employment levels remained high and 
firm, although minor increases in unem- 
ployment occurred in January (12,858) 
and February (13,338) Despite con- 
tinued immigration, labor shortages per- 
sisted in professional, skilled, and semi- 
skilled categories. 

The gold loan to the United Kingdom 
amounting to £80,000,000 was ratified by 
Parliament with little opposition 
early in the year. This, of course, re- 
duced the gold holdings of the Union 
Government by a like amount and fo- 
cused attention more intensively than 
before on the country’s gold and hard- 
currency reserves. The actual gold hold- 
ings of the South African Reserve Bank 
at the end of March 1948 were in excess 
of £106,000,000 and sterling holdings were 
more than £70,000,000. The inflow of 
foreign capital (largely British) for in- 
vestment continued and is welcomed if 
intended for economically justifiable 
enterprise. 

Although statistics were not available, 
it was evident that heavy imports from 
the United States continued during the 
first quarter of 1948 and that the mer- 
chandise balance of this trade remained 
strongly negative to South Africa. A 
somewhat unusual number of trade com- 
plaints against American exporters by 
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ated south African importers has been regis- 
any tered in recent months. Considerable 
iate uneasiness was also experienced by South Lumber From South Brazil Seen Helping To Supply Europe 
in African merchants as a result of import Under ERP 
. - . 4 
also restrictions imposed by the nearby Brit- 
am. ish African territories. Trade discus- Brazil’s southern States could export about 2,000,000 cubic meters of 
The sions, but without positive issue, took lumber to Europe and other markets this year if transportation and market- 
ex. place during the quarter in Capetown be- ing conditions improve, according to figures revealed at the recent World 
ron tween representatives of the Belgian Forestry Conference in Terezopolis, Brazil. 
the Congo and the Union. a These exports would consist of 1,546,000 cubic meters of sawed pine, 
Uc. Although seasonal contraction in the 210,000 of treated lumber, and 100,000 of pine plywoods, plus 280,000 cubic 
on- volume of business was observed, the de- meters of hardwoods. 
mand for esst ntials was well maintained. The figures were cited especially in reference to the possibility of supply- 
al. The rising cost of living was reflected in ing lumber from south Brazil to meet part of Europe’s imports under the 
ere considerably napotagieonin in gg Bova European Recovery Plan, says the Brazilian Government Trade Bureau. 
na- called optional o1 — = - mi. € Southern-Brazilian operators stated at the conference that they could also 
P rer > las ‘a yrte »~Ss g + cr" . . , . 5 
lin Government ” 7 en ea vo a : u “on supply some 10,000 prefabricated houses, built of Parana pine, by December 
ure a plan for reducing the cost of living by 1948, and as many as 50,000 for 1949, Such dwellings, it was said, would 
ne- voluntary cooperation on the part of be vital for Europe’s housing problem. 
2 rece i industry toward narrow- . 9° c , 
eC commerce = industry - ard narrow Lumber output in southern Brazil has been at only 25 to 50 percent of 
> pr argin a owerlng price: ; : ’ ‘ neue : : . 
,. ng Che prOEs mare enc saaaleasinaiaia its potential as a result of lack of railway facilities for moving out sawmill 
) Cc ; er. : ° rn <i 3 - = 2 sient 
ate to the consumer! production, The 1947 output was 1.626.000 cubic meters of pine and 1,370,- 
nd, OOO of hardwood, 
we: L ruc’uay Present production is destined exclusively to domestic consumption and 
Ze = 7 established export requirements, but both of these markets could take con- 
n- i Ts “PP ace “Aj y » i ‘ ~*~ « as » Tare " et) 
le AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT siderably more, according to ¢ stimates mad at the Terezopolis meeting. 
. MONTEVIDEO Failure to build up transportation from the southern States of Brazil has 
made the biggest present outlet for lumber production there the neighboring 
n- (Dated May 21, 1948) countries of Lruguay and Argentina, it was declared. 
r= 
M Retail trade continued to be satisfac- 
on | tory in Uruguay during May, although 
$5 effects of import licensing restric- af : ; ; 
a, - : ‘ear were beg , ist trade continued. The cornerstone of United States Embassy in Caracas. The 
es tions imposed last ye - were beginning a luxury hotel in Fray Bentos was laid rate of duty, 0.20 bolivar per gross kilogram 
n- to be reflected in specific shortages and a eth SA A emesiel cemmteabe d remains unchanged. 
he reduced volume of sales by wholesalers F ; F sages elie peer ste The revised wording of tariff classifica- 
nd manufacturer Prics and labor a public-works plan for Punta del Este tion item 242 (bis) is as follows: Paper for 
P y é ac Crs. yoo § é : . . P P ® P 
Or a which would involve the expenditure of teletype and _ similar machines. NOTE: 
st costs continued to increase. about 10,000,000 pesos. The Government These articles are customarily formed by two 
The wool market continued active at power monopoly announced a 5-year de paper sheets interleaved with carbon paper. 
\d a high level and with prices virtually un- sienaen-al “o cali ab irre fe: ae classification, established by 
" ; . an cove . 1eC - resolution . 26 of January 25 as 
1- changed. Exports during April, both to ae , ; ‘mee : ; ae oe ry a lee, wae 
the United Stat it th t cation projects and improvement of the restricted to paper as described above when 
ne United States and to other countries, ; 
3) telephone service, involving an estimated imported in rolls or bobbins. 
™ were more than double those of March. expenditure of about 110,000,000 pesos 
r Entries in the cattle market were reduced The Uruguayan air line Pluna natalie its Mosus Vivanm Wits Canaba Exvensup 
SUayYe « < Ss 
- and sales slow. Argentina reportedly au- ee : st ADDITIONAL YEAR 
th d a to U . 200 first international flight, to Porto Alegre wee ttetone mein 
orize ‘xportation to Uruguay of 20 ‘ “ 1e United States Embassy in Caracas has 
_— — in Brazil, in May. These triweekly : y . ns 
. steers daily. : reported that the commercial modus vivendi 
oF iene ies — i a flights will add 18,000 kilometers to the between Venezuela and Canada, originally 
y ecently harvested crops of peanuts, 86,000 kilometers flown monthly by this signed on March 26, 1941, has been continued 
n | corn, and sunflower seed exceeded those company within the country. Monte- in force until April 9, 1949, following an 
a P 7 by subst: ‘ arg — wa : ; ; ; exchange of notes dated May 5, 1948, betw 
of 1947 by substantial margins, produc video bus owners suspended service for : te es thie — 
. tion of peanuts was reported at 16,175 nee animes , the British Ambassador in Caracas and the 
‘ ~ : “ail 9. days on the grounds that present tares Venezuelan Minister of Foreign Affairs 
a tric 7. 39 75 ‘ a ; . ae it eaeane 
metric tons, pes n 162,750 ome and sun resulted in operating losses tothem. The The provisions of the original agreement, as 
1 flower seed 55,200 tons. The rice crop city countered by canceling the conces- —— by the exchange of notes dated 
. was also expected to be unusually good. ; aes Aiea aici aiitil a une 13, 1947, are continued without modi- 
; Congressional authorization was re- sion, but later authorized provisional and fication in the present exchange of notes. 
quested for the purch ti nant f revocable circulation permits. As a re- |The exchange of notes dated June 13, 
' 2Ste or e purcnase O ‘factors [or : , : . TAC . . ‘ 
sult, the city-owned street-railway com- 1947, was reported in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
the Ministry of Agriculture in the pany considered buying 200 new busses WEEKLy of August 30, 1947.] 
; amount of 2,000,000 pesos. , ; D P I 
- UTY- PO 4 
Early in May the Controller of Foreign T eines y we poeta Poned GraCErzss 
; AP OR PRINTING EXTENDED 
Trade announced that no more import \ enezuela 
permit applications would be accepted The duty-free importation into Venezuela 
. nn . mn ; f speci f , wi yatermarks, ; 
| for the time being because of the exces- Tariffs and Trade Controls lag ong ag Reeser soy Ri 
sive number already received. However, , December 31, 1948, by resolution No. 357 of 
applications had previously been ac- TARIFF CLASSIFICATION OF INTERLEAVED the Venezuelan Ministry of Finance, pub- 
cepted for refrigerators from the United PAPER FOR TELETYPE AND SIMILAR Ma- lished in the Gaceta Oficial of May 4, 1948. 
States and for automobiles from the CHINES MODIFIED . sacuon dele pe aie Re At 
3 : “ NV 2 or Ss12Z : € cé ider ’ 
United States, France, Italy, and Czecho- The customs classification of interleaved weighing more than 50 grams per square 
' slovakia. paper for teletype and similar machines has meter, classified under item 239-B of the 
| Construction activity was sharply re- been revised by resolution No. 358 of the Venezuelan tariff. The paper must be for 
] : : ; ome Venezuelan Ministry of Finance, published exclusive use in the printing of tied 
duced by labor ; sail é _ try ise e printing of newspapers, 
aia : r and material difficulties. in the Gaceta Oficial of May 10, 1948, and magazines, and books of a cultural nature. 
onstruction in preparation for the tour- effective the same date, according to the (Continued on p. 48) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office of = 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Aeronautical 
Products 


MAINTENANCE OF BRITISH AIRCRAFT IN 
PAKISTAN 


An office of the Society of British Air- 
craft Constructors is to be opened soon 
in Karachi, Pakistan, to be responsible 
for service and maintenance of British 
aircraft; technicians and spare parts also 
will be provided for civilian air lines, 
private owners, and the Royal Pakistan 
Air Force. 

It is reported that British Aircraft In- 
dustries has new aircraft ready for im- 
mediate delivery, and _ service and 
maintenance companies in the United 
Kingdom are reported to be ready to 
begin operations in Pakistan. 


IRELAND’S CONSTELLATIONS SOLD TO BRITISH 
CORPORATION 


The sale of five Constellations, owned 
by the Irish Government’s Aer Rianta, 
to the British Overseas Airways Corpora- 
tion, for £315,000 each, has been an- 
nounced. Through this sale, practically 
all of the capital expenditures for the 
abandoned transatlantic air service were 
recovered. 

No indication has been made as to the 
aircraft to be used to replace the Con- 
stellations in the Dublin-London service. 


Automotive 
Products 


VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS, IRELAND (EIRE) 


Registrations of new passenger cars in 
Ireland (Eire) in 1947 totaled 8,294, in- 
cluding 2,020 vehicles of 8 horsepower, 
3,672 of 10 horsepower, 1,741 of 10 to 
30 horsepower, and 861 above 30 horse- 
power. In addition, 1947 registrations 
included 431 busses, 5.694 commercial 
trucks, 2,238 tractors and other vehicles, 
and 756 motorcycles. 

New vehicles registered in January 
1948 numbered 2,287, including 910 pas- 
senger cars, 100 motorcycles, 59 busses, 
709 commercial trucks, and 509 other 
types of vehicles. 

February 1948 registrations showed a 
total of 1,875 new vehicles—802 passenger 
cars, 68 motorcycles, 48 busses, 516 com- 
mercial trucks, and 441 other vehicles. 
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Chemicals 
OUTPUT IN ARGENTINA 


Acetic acid, litharge, and hydrogen 
peroxide are among the chemicals whose 
production in Argentina increased suffi- 
ciently during the war to supply all or 
almost all the domestic demand, accord- 
ing to the foreign press. Other chemi- 
cals produced before the war whose out- 
put is now large enough to meet partially 
domestic requirements include caustic 
soda and ammonia and its compounds. 

Manufacture of calcium carbide, citric 
acid, lithopone, arsenic, and barium com- 
pounds began during the war, and output 
is now sufficient to meet part of the 
domestic demand. 


CASEIN Exports, AUSTRALIA 


Exports of casein from Australia 
reached a peak of 31,157 hundredweight 
(1 hundredweight=112 pounds) in the 
fiscal year 1939-40, but declined to 163 
hundredweight in 1943-44, according to 
official customs statistics. In 1945-46, ex- 
ports increased to 1,480 hundredweight. 


Propucts oF SOGECHIM, BELGIAN CONGu 


SOGECHIM (‘Société Générale Indus- 
trielle et Chimique du Katanga), Jadot- 
ville, Belgian Congo, produces chemicals 
for Union Miniere and other Katanga in- 
dustrial] enterprises. The company oper- 
ates a sulfuric-acid plant with an annual 
capacity of 30,000 metric tons. Produc- 
tion totaled 18,840 tons in 1945 and 19,550 
tons in 1946. Plans have been made to 
double the annual output of acid. The 
company also produces fatty acids, glyc- 
erin, lubricants, sodium chlorate, caustic 
soda, and hydrochloric acid. 

The major part of SOGECHIM’S pro- 
duction is utilized by Union Minieére, a 
subsidiary of Société Générale de Bel- 
gique. Glycerin and cadmium are ex- 
ported to the United States and the 
United Kingdom. 


CHINA'S IMPORTS 


China’s imports of chemical and phar- 
maceutical products in February 1948 
dropped 45 percent in value from those 
in January. Totals were $851,440 and 
$1,549 787, respectively. 


CANADA’S CHEMICAL EXPORTS 


Canadian exports of chemicals and 
allied products in the first quarter of 
1948 were at approximately the same 


level as those in the corresponding pe. 
riod of 1947, but were more than three. 
and-one-half times greater in value than 
those in the first quarter of 1938. To. 
tals were $19,234,000, $19,102,000, ang 
$5,259,000, respectively, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


INCREASING DEMAND FOR CAUSTIC Sopa 
AND SODA ASH, CUBA 


Cuban imports of caustic soda and 
soda ash in 1947 were not sufficient to 
meet fully the needs of domestic indus- 
tries. The demand in 1948 will expand 
further, especially when a new rayon 
plant in Matanzas begins operations. 

The domestic chlorine industry can 
supply the needs of waterworks and tex- 
tile plants 


FERTILIZER SUPPLIES, CYPRUS 


Imports into Cyprus of a fertilizer mix- 
ture from Greece, supplemented by do- 
mestic production, were expected to per- 
mit a fairly generous allowance of fer- 
tilizer for the spring potato crop, al- 
though one that would be low in nitro- 
gen. The scheduled arrival of 350 tons 
of ammonium sulfate will supply nitrog- 
enous fertilizer to citrus growers, but 
the quantity is not sufficient for alloca- 
tions to grape, olive, and vegetable 
growers. 


FRANCE IMPORTING CASEIN 


Because of the small domestic output 
of casein in 1947 (2,876 metric tons), 
France continued to import it from Den- 
mark, the Netherlands, and Argentina. 
Only the reestablishment of favorable 
prices will revive production sufficiently 
to meet annual needs of about 5,000 tons, 
it is stated 


ALLOCATION OF FUNDS FOR PURCHASE OF 
CHEMICALS, FRENCH INDOCHINA 


The Central Supply Committee, French 
Indochina, has tentatively allocated 
$745,700 for the purchase of chemicals 
from the United States and other dollar 
areas, and £163,000 for purchases from 
the sterling zone. These allocations 
must be approved by the French Govern- 
ment before commitments are made. 


LIMITED FERTILIZER OUTPUT, BIZONE 
GERMANY 
Prospects for the fertilizer program in 
Bizone Germany have not been too en- 
couraging, according to official reports. 
Shortages of coal, limestone, and coke- 
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oven gas have limited the output of 
nitrogenous materials to about 70 per- 
cent of total capacity. The production 
of lime for the manufacture of calcium 
cyanamide is unsatisfactory because of 
the low quality of firebrick available for 
lining lime kilns. 


SMALL ENTERPRISES PROCESSING NATURAL 
MATERIALS, HUNGARY 


Recently a trend has been apparent in 
Hungary, especially near Budapest, to- 
ward the establishment of small enter- 
prises for the manufacture of chemicals 
by processing natural materials. An cx- 
perimental plant has been set up in Fuzfo 
for the production of furfural from sun- 
flower seed. Results so far have been 
satisfactory and research is continuing 
with a view to obtaining furfural from 
corncobs, bran, and other waste grain 
material. 


OUTPUT OF AMMONIUM SULFATE, JAPAN 


Monthly average production of am- 
monium sulfate in Japan rose from 20,250 
metric tons in 1945 to 38,902 tons in 1946 
and to 60,082 tons in 1947, according to 
statistics of the Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry. Output in January and 
February totaled 56,874 tons and 51,249 
tons, respectively. 


IMPORTS INTO MALAYA 


The Malayan Union's imports of chem- 
icals, drugs, dyes, and colors in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1947 were slightly less in 
value than those in the first quarter, 
according to official customs statistics. 
Totals were S$4,174,139 and S$4,554,436, 
respectively. 


FERTILIZER MAY BE PRODUCED FROM 
GYPSUM, PAKIST.N 


The Pakistan Industries Conference 
has recommended the establishment of 
a committee to determine the possibili- 
ties of constructing a fertilizer plant to 
produce ammonium sulfate and other 
fertilizers from gypsum, which is avail- 
able in the West Punjab. 


PRODUCTION OF SULFURIC ACID, POLAND 


Poland’s production of sulfuric acid 
rose from 32,688 metric tons in the first 
quarter of 1947 to 35,306 tons in the sec- 
ond quarter and to 38,793 tons in the 
third quarter, according to the Central 
Statistical Office. These statistics in- 
clude only the output from plants sub- 
ject to the central administration boards 
and monopolies, it is stated. 


SUPPLIES OF INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, 
NORWAY 


Norwegian industry received sufficient 
Supplies of most industrial chemicals to 
enable it to maintain production in 1947. 
Shortages of potassium carbonate, glyc- 
erin, solvents, chromium products such 
as potassium and sodium bichromates 
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and chromic acid, and acetic, formic, 
oxalic, and citrus acids continued. The 
allocation of chemicals in short supply 
favored the export industries. 

Domestic production of chemicals and 
electrochemicals in 1947 is estimated to 
have been about 6 percent more than in 
1946. In the first 10 months of 1947 the 
production index averaged 99, compared 
with 92 in the corresponding period of 
1946. 


INCREASED DEMAND FOR REFRIGERANTS, 
REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 

The need for chemical refrigerants in 
the Philippines has expanded as a result 
of increased demand for imported meats, 
fruits, and other foods. Ice plants have 
gradually resumed operations, creating 
a demand for anhydrous ammonia. A 
large brewery has been working at capac- 
ity and a second is being rehabilitated. 
The bottling of soft drinks and the man- 
ufacture of ice cream are proceeding at 
rates several times those of the prewar 
period. 

Carbon dioxide is produced domesti- 
cally, but other chemicals for refrigera- 
tion purposes must be imported. 


IMPORTS OF POTASSIUM SALTS, SWEDEN 


Sweden’s imports of potassium salts 
(40 percent K.O) in 1947 increased to 
132,637 metric tons, valued at approxi- 
mately $5,526,000, according to official 
customs statistics. Imports of these ma- 
terials in 1946 totaled 94,771 tons, worth 
$4,269,000. 


CoaL Pir CONVERTED INTO COLLIERY, 
WALES, U. K. 


The National Coal Board, United King- 
dom, is converting a derelict pit at Nant- 
garw, near Cardiff, Wales, into a large 
colliery with a coke-oven and byprod- 
ucts plant, at a cost of approximately 
$19,000,000. The battery of 48 coke ovens 
with capacity to treat 10,000 tons of coal 
weekly, is already under construction. A 
plant will be installed to recover crude 
tar, benzol, ammonium sulfate, and puri- 
fied gas. The coke ovens and the by- 
products plant will cost $8,000,000 and 
will require 3 years for completion. 


OUTPUT IN AUSTRIA 


The February 1948 output of chemicals 
in the Western Zones of Austria was 
valued at 19,200,000 schillings. This was 
a 7 percent decrease from the January 
figure and at a rate of 60 percent of 
Western Zone capacity. Production of 
industrial chemicals remained relatively 
constant. 


PRODUCTION FIGURES, AUSTRALIA 


Australia’s monthly average produc- 
tion of ammonium sulfate in the fiscal 
year 1946-47 was 2,430 tons, compared 
with 2,020 tons in 1938-39, according to 
the foreign press. Output rose to 3,570 


tons in September 1947, but dropped to 
3,240 tons in October and to 2,970 tons 
in November. 

Superphosphate production averaged 
92,000 tons monthly in 1946-47, compared 
with 100,000 tons in 1938-39. It recov- 
ered, however, during the latter part of 
the calendar year 1947, reaching a high 
of 106,600 tons in October. 


AUSTRIA’S CAUSTIC-SODA SITUATION 


The shortage of caustic soda in Austria 

has become more acute, and its importa- 
tion has been necessary to maintain pro- 
duction in the textile and other indus- 
tries. Caustic soda is produced domes- 
tically by the electrolytic and lime-soda 
processes. The electrolysis method is too 
costly, since there is no foreign market 
for the byproduct chlorine. Formerly, 
chlorine was exported to Switzerland, but 
these contracts have been terminated 
and there has been no indication of re- 
newal. Sales negotiations for chlorine 
products are in progress with Belgian 
firms. 
* The employment of the lime-soda 
process is restricted by the Federal Min- 
istry for Trade and Reconstruction, 
which prohibits the use of soda ash for 
this purpose. A new plant for the pro- 
duction of caustic soda from sodium bi- 
carbonate is under construction, but is 
not expected to be completed before 
August or September 1948. 


CHINA’S 1947° IMPORTS 


China’s imports of chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals in 1947 totaled 676,500 
quintals (1 quintal=220.4 pounds), com- 
pared with 1,040,000 quintals in 1946, and 
2,400,000 quintals in 1936. Imports of 
these products in 1947 were 35 percent 
less in volume than those in 1946 and 71.8 
percent less than those in 1936. 


CUBAN DYE POSITION 


The supply of dyes, particularly vat 
colors, available for shipment to Cuba 
from the United States was tight in 1947. 
Demand for these products from the 
Cuban textile, leather, and paper indus- 
tries will remain strong in 1948 and 
further difficulty in obtaining supplies is 
anticipated. 


INSECTICIDES, CYPRUS 


Considerable interest is being shown in 
Cyprus in the use of insecticides for safe- 
guarding vineyards. The stock position 
of most insecticide materials is satisfac- 
tory. Preparations for the locust cam- 
paign are well advanced. 


SALT IN INDOCHINA 


The revenue obtained by the Indo- 
chinese Government on salt in 1947 
amounted to 35,000,000 piasters (12.55 
piasters=$1 United States currency). 
A higher salt price is to be paid to pro- 
ducers in the Hon Coba region of Annam, 
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to encourage production. The price, 
however, is not expected to increase the 
cost to consumers. 

Salt production in 1948 is estimated by 
the trade at from 20,000 to 60,000 metric 
tons. A more precise figure cannot be 
given, largely because of fighting in the 
southern coastal region of Annam where 
much of the country’s salt is produced— 
Phan-Thiet being the center. In 1938, 
107,466 metric tons of salt were produced 
in Annam, 36,862 tons in Cochinchina, 
and 35,646 tons in Tonkin, production 
in this last-mentioned state being uncer- 
tain because of unsettled conditions 
there. 

With regard to the future of the salt 
industry, a development is being consid- 
ered, by the Bey of Phan-Rang, which 
it is believed will augment potential salt 
production by 150,000 tons. With this 
added amount it is hoped to develop 
further Indochina’s salt export markets, 
Japan and the French Union, which 
formerly took about 25 percent of total 
annual production. 


ECUADORAN IMPORTS 


Ecuador’s imports of chemicals and 
chemical products in the 10-month pe- 
riod January—October 1947 totaled 5,355 
metric tons, valued at 38,623,566 sucres, 
according to Ecuadoran customs statis- 
tics. ‘(The official rate in 1947 was 
US$1=13.77 sucres. ) 


SULFITE Lye, Norway 


In collaboration with the Research 
Society for Norwegian Industry, nine 
firms are studying questions on the man- 
ufacture of sulfite lye and alcohol dis- 
tillation. Several preliminary reports 
have been submitted, but a conclusion is 
not expected to be reached until the 
newest plants in Sweden have been 
studied. It is possible that a final re- 
port may be made in 1948. 


GREEK OUTPUT 


Production in the Greek chemical in- 
dustry declined to 55 percent of the 1939 
average in January 1948 and to 53 per- 
cent in February, compared with 57 per- 
cent in December 1947, according to the 
Federation of Greek Industries. How- 
ever, output increased to 59 percent in 
March 1948. 


ITALY’S CHEMICAL PRODUCTION 


Italian chemical production in 1947 
was at a rate averaging 84 percent of the 
1938 level, according to figures of the 
Central Statistical Institute. In the 
coal-derivatives group, the 1947 index 
was 68 for coke, 100 for tar, and 59 for 
benzol. 


IMPROVEMENT IN NORWAY’S FERTILIZER 
POSITION 


In 1947, the supply of all types of fer- 
tilizer in Norway had improved suffi- 
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ciently to permit the discontinuance of 
rationing. Consumption of both nitrog- 
enous and potassic fertilizers was at ap- 
proximately 100 percent of the prewar 
level, and that of phosphatic was 50 per- 
cent greater. 

During the war, phosphatic fertilizers 
were particularly short, and the supply of 
potassic materials was inadequate. Ni- 
trogenous fertilizers, however, were 
available domestically, and consumption 
of these materials expanded steadily. 

AT DUBLIN FAIR 

Chemicals, paint, varnish, veterinary 
medicines, polishes, and cosmetics were 
among the products emphasized in dis- 
play and advertising at the Spring Show 
and Industries Fair, Dublin, in May. 


Caustic Sopa, PAKISTAN 


The Pakistan Industries Conference 
has recommended the establishment of 
caustic-soda plants in the West Punjab, 
Northwest Frontier Province, and East 
Bengal. It also recommends that soda- 
ash plants be constructed in Karachi 
and Khewra. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN POLAND 


Production of calcium carbide in Po- 
land declined slightly in the third quar- 
ter of 1947, compared with that in the 
second quarter, according to the Polish 
Central Statistical Office. Totals were 
6,542 and 6,807 metric tons, respectively. 
Output in the first quarter of 1947 was 
6,023 tons. 

In 1948, it is planned to export from 
Poland inorganic chemical products 
valued at more than $5,000,000, accord- 
ing to the foreign press. Important 
items will include ammonium salts, caus- 
tic soda, sulfur, calcium chloride, copper 
sulfate, and paints and varnishes. 

Exports of organic chemical products 
will be valued at approximately $3,000,000 
and will include benzene and coal tar. 


PROGRESS IN TURKEY 


Production by Turkish State Indus- 
tries ‘Sumer Bank) in 1947 included 1,- 
125 metric tons of caustic soda by the 
chlorine-alkali factory, according to the 
Turkish press. Output of this material 
in 1948 is estimated at 1,235 tons. 

At the Karabuk Iron and Steel Works, 
the coke factory produced 267,000 tons— 
at the 1946 level; output in 1948 is esti- 
mated at 288,000 tons. The Karabuk 
plant also made in 1947 (1948 estimates 
in parentheses) the following byprod- 
ucts: Ammonium sulfate, 2,600 tons (2,- 
650) ; crude tar, 13,400 tons (14,000) ; and 
crude benzol, 3,500 tons (3,500). 


FERTILIZER IN JAPAN 
A link system of distributing nitrog- 
enous fertilizers was established in Ja- 
pan in 1946 by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. The possibility of ob- 


taining larger supplies of fertilizer Serves 
as an incentive to farmers to increase 
production of foodstuffs. Under linkage, 
the farmer is permitted to purchase an 
extra amount of fertilizer, provided he 
has met certain requirements in the de. 
livery of specified commodities. 

The Japanese production index for the 
chemical group rose to 50.5 in February 
1948 (1934-39=—100), compared with an 
average of 45 in 1947 and 36.9 in 1946. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SWEDEN 


Sweden's imports of calcium nitrate jn 
1947 declined to 80,647 metric tons, 
valued at 16,168,000 crowns (approxi- 
mately $4,498,000), according to official] 
customs statistics. In 1946, they totaled 
112,956 tons, worth 22,649,000 crowns 
($5,937,000). 

Phosphatic and potassi* fertilizers were 
freely available in Sweden in 1947, but 
nitrogenous materials were rationed and 
are still in short supply. Consumption 
of nitrates, as well as other types of fer- 
tilizers, has, however, been considerably 
above prewar levels 

Under a l-year trade agreement, Swe- 
den will export to Austria chemicals 
valued at approximately $415,000. Aus- 
tria will also export certain chemical 
products to Sweden. 

Sales of arsenic products in 1947 by 
the Boliden Mining Company, Sweden, 
were equal to the quantity of crude ar- 
senic produced, but the company has 
huge quantities of material in stock, ac- 
cording to the Swedish press. The use 
of Boliden arsenic for impregnating wood 
is increasing, and in several countries 
new experiments along this line were un- 
dertaken. Boliden insecticides also be- 
came better known, it is stated, but ex- 
ports were hampered by exchange dif- 
ficulties 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Fruits and Nuts 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF DRIED APPLES, 
CANADA 


Canada's production of apples in 1947, 
amounting to 15,222,000 bushels was 
some 4,000,000 bushels less than the 
bumper crop of 1946 and approximately 
1,200,000 bushels greater than the aver- 
age production for the 10-year period 
1935-44. 

Production of dried apples in Canada 
fluctuated from 2,713,000 pounds in 1938 
to 14,578,000 pounds in 1942, about 13,- 
000,000 pounds in both 1943 and 1944, 
only 1,581,000 pounds in 1945, and to 
4,366,000 pounds in 1946. 

Annual exports of dried apples, largely 
from the production of the preceding 
year, were as follows: Average 1935-44, 
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3,108,332 pounds; 1945, 5,353,256 pounds; 
and 1946, 131,067 pounds. 

The 1947 crop of dried apples was se- 
yerely handicapped by the withdrawal 
of the British market before the crop 
was harvested. British Columbia has 
processed more than 800,000 pounds and 
doubtless will produce 1,000,000 pounds 
of dried apples from the 1947 harvest for 
which there appears to be an adequate 
market. Nova Scotia processors, who 
were disturbed by the British dollar 
shortage, took advantage of the Govern- 
ment price support of $2.25 per barrel 
delivered to the processing plant and 
plan to dry 5,000,000 pounds from the 
1947 crop. Preliminary estimates, there- 
fore, indicate a production of approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 pounds, of which about 
9,500,000 pounds remained unsold at the 
beginning of March 1948, and may be 
considered as available for the European 
Recovery Program. 


BANANA EXPORTS, COSTA RICA 


All of the bananas grown in Costa Rica 
enter the export trade, and production 
is therefore accepted, for practical pur- 
poses, as the amount of bananas ex- 
ported. On the basis of 2,034,947 stems 
estimated to have been exported during 
the first quarter of 1948, production de- 
creased by about 9 percent as compared 
with exports during the preceding quar- 
ter but increased by 26 percent and 58 
percent as compared with the first quar- 
ters of 1947 and 1946, respectively. 

The bulk of the bananas exported from 
Costa Rica go to the United States. 


CUBAN EXPORTS OF PINEAPPLES AND 
BANANAS 


Pineapples and Johnson bananas ac- 
counted for more than 90 percent of all 
fresh-fruit exports to the United States 
from Cuba in 1947 and were valued at 
about $4,800,000 

Exports of fresh Cuban pineapples to 
the United States in 1948 are forecast at 
80,000,000 pounds gross ‘(equivalent to 
1,000,000 cases) or 20 percent less than 
in 1947, when exports totaled about 100,- 
000,000 pounds. 

Exports in April were seasonally large, 
amounting to about 15,000,000 pounds 
gross. This brought total exports for 
the first 4 months of 1948 to 21,500,000 
pounds gross, or 23 percent less than the 
quantity exported during the like period 
of 1947. 

Low prices at the New York auction 
market for crated fresh pineapples dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1948 induced 
packers not only to divert much of their 
fruit to local canneries but also to export 
it in bulk for processing in the United 
States. 

Only one of the many varieties of ba- 
nanas grown in Cuba is exported and 
that almost entirely to the United 
States—the Johnson or Gros Michel. 
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Flour-Export Allocations: Deadline Dates 


Deadline dates for the submission of export license applications against 
third-quarter flour allocations to the Western Hemisphere and the Philip- 
pines were announced June 4 by the Department of Commerce through the 
Each deadline date represents the final day 
on which OIT will accept license applications to ship flour to a particular 
country: such license applications should be submitted during the 2 weeks 


In addition to the submission deadline date, OIT also announced the date 
on which the allocation for each country will be fully licensed. 
cations to export flour to the country in question will be returned to appli- 
cants on this date, marked as validated, rejected, or returned without action. 
Applications returned without action because of quota exhaustion may be 
resubmitted to OIT in the 2 weeks preceding the next licensing cut-off date for 
the country in question, for consideration against flour allocations for the 
succeeding quarter, provided that the order on which the application is based 


The list of deadline dates for acceptance by OIT of applications is set forth 
below. country by country, together with the dates on which licensing will 


= June 21 June 28 
June 23 June 30 
June 25 July 12 
July 9 July 19 
July 16 Aug. 2 
July 16 ; Aug. 9 


For other countries receiving commercial shipments of flour from the 
United States. license applications may be submitted at any time during 


All appli- 


Date on which li 
censing will be 
completed 


Cut-off date for ac- 
ceptance of li 
cense applications 








Annual exports, all from Oriente Prov- 
ince, usually are between 4,500,000 and 
5,000,000 stems. Exports in 1948, how- 
ever, are forecast at only 3,000,000 stems, 
or approximately 72,000,000 pounds. 

Exports of bananas in April 1948 
amounted to approximately 7,000,000 
pounds, bringing the total for the first 
4 months to about 17,800,000 pounds or 
36 percent less than exports during the 
corresponding period of 1947. The de- 
crease is locally attributed in part to 
keener competition from Central and 
South America. 


PANAMA’S COCONUT PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


The export trade in coconuts from 
Panama decreased after the Philippines 
resumed shipments of copra. Official 
reports indicate that exports of coconuts 
in 1946 reached a total of 9,440,970 nuts 
valued at $905,186. Official exports in 
1947 totaled only 4,283,125 with a value 
of $269,535. There is a large clandestine 
export trade in coconuts to Columbia 
where higher prices are obtainable than 


if the coconuts are sold to domestic in- 
dustries at fixed prices. Thus, official 
export figures do not accurately portray 
the total foreign trade. 

It is estimated that 1,500,000 coconuts 
were produced monthly in the San Blas 
region and the Province of Colon during 
1947. At the end of the year, the trade 
believed that 1848 production might 
equal that of 1847, but that total official 
exports will be less. 

The soap-manufacturing company in 
Panama imports copra from the Philip- 
pines because it is cheaper than pur- 
chasing domestically produced coconuts. 
It was reported that Colombian importers 
of Panamanian coconuts paid as much 
as $15 a ton in 1947. There is an export 
duty of $0.50 per thousand on coconuts 
from Panama. 


Grains and Products 
PARAGUAY’S WHEAT PRODUCTION 


Wheat production in Paraguay showed 
the effects of the government campaign 
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to expand domestic production of this 
crop. The 1947 output totaled about 
11,000 metric tons, more than produc- 
tion in any previous year. Nearly all 
wheat required for domestic consump- 
tion, however, was imported as usual 
from Argentina. 


RIcE PRODUCTION AND TRADE, CUBA 


The final estimate of Cuba’s 1947 rice 
crop is 94,500,000 pounds of rough rice, 
equivalent to 62,000,000 pounds milled. 

Cuba imported 620,600,000 pounds of 
milled rice during 1947, valued at $60,- 
220,509, according to official foreign- 
trade statistics. These imports quanti- 
tatively were nearly double those of 1946 
and were the largest on record both in 
quantity and value. The United States 
supplied 99 percent of these imports, the 
largest share it has ever had of Cuba’s 
rice trade. The next ranking. supplier 
was Ecuador, with 0.5 percent. Ten 
other countries supplied the small re- 
mainder. 

The declared value per pound aver- 
aged 9.7 cents in 1947, also the highest 
on record. This was 1.6 cents higher 
than the record-breaking figure of 8.1 
cents per pound in 1946. 

According to official data, in 1947 Cuba 
also imported 365,504 pounds of rough 
rice, valued at $31,516, all from the 
United States. These imports were 96 
percent smaller than 1946 imports. All 
of the rough rice was for seed. Total 
seed imports, however, are believed to 
have been much higher. 

Exports of Cuban rice in 1947 totaled 
1,321 pounds, valued at $278. Of this, 
1,217 pounds went to the United States 
Naval Station at Guantanamo Bay. 

Imports of rice during the first quar- 
ter of 1948 totaled 54,249,011 pounds, ac- 
cording to ships’ manifest data, of which 
the United States supplied 28 percent, 
Mexico 41 percent, Ecuador 24 percent, 
Uruguay 3 percent, Costa Rica 2 per- 
cent, Honduras 1 percent, and Nicaragua 
the remainder. These imports were 63 
percent smaller than those of the com- 
parable period of 1947. 


RIcE EXPorTs, ECUADOR 


Ecuadoran rice exports during the first 
quarter of 1948 amounted to about 14,291 
metric tons, according to the Guayaquil 
Chamber of Commerce. These exports 
were distributed among Bolivia, Colom- 
bia, Cuba, Panama, Peru, and Venezuela. 
Trade sources predict that in 1948 about 
60,000 metric tons will be exported and 
expect prices to be at least equal to, and 
possibly higher than, last year’s. 

Various countries recently informed 
Ecuador that they would not be able to 
import the quotas assigned by the In- 
ternational Emergency Food Council. 
Czechoslovakia stated that it cannot ne- 
gotiate for the import of the remaining 
1,300 metric tons of the 3,000-ton quota, 
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except on a barter basis. No deliveries 
under these negotiations had been made 
early in May. 

Because of a lack of dollars, France 
has asked the IEFC for 6,000 metric tons 
of rice from Indochina in place of the 
quota from Ecuador. Greece is also said 
to have asked authorization to substitute 
Egyptian rice for the 2,000 metric tons 
assigned from Ecuador. South Africa 
also was believed to be about to make 
some such gesture, because of the high 
cost of Ecuadoran rice, 

Trade circles saw no cause for alarm 
in these actions, if the TIEFC would allow 
the quotas thus freed to be offered for 
sale on a free world market. Negotia- 
tions to sell 10,000 metric tons of this 
year’s harvest to Venezuela were com- 
pleted in May, and deliveries were to be 
made at the end of June 1948. It is 
expencted that Venezuela will take at 
least 30,000 tons this year. 


Tea and Cacao 
. 
MARKETS FOR Costa Rica’s CAcAO BEANS 


Exports of cacao beans from Costa 

Rica in 1947 totaled 4,786,298 kilograms 

1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds), valued at 

$3,037,592, as compared with 3,969,308 
kilograms, valued at $828,457, in 1946, 
and 1,306,602 kilograms, valued at $261,- 
319, in 1945. 

In 1947 the United States was the larg- 
est purchaser, taking 1,666,232 kilograms, 
valued at $1,170,898, and Colombia was 
second, buying 1,499,847 kilograms, val- 
ued at $836,533. In 1946 Colombia ob- 
tained the bulk of the exports, 2,119,305 
kilograms, valued at $427,072, and in 
1945 it bought 1,172,132 kilograms, valued 
at $234,425. In 1945 and 1946 the United 
States did not purchase any of Costa 
Rica’s cacao beans. 

Domestic processing and use of cacao 
in 1947 approximated 177,700 kilograms, 
according to reliable estimates obtained 
from the largest of the local manufac- 
turers. 


EGyptT CONSUMES MORE TEA 


Egypt’s per capita consumption of tea, 
which was estimated at 1 pound annually 
for the period 1938-40, declined to about 
one-half pound during the war years 
because of supply and shipping difficul- 
ties but rose to 1.45 pounds in 1947. 

During the war years, tea was rationed 
in Egypt and the Egyptian Ministry of 
Supply was the sole importer of this 
commodity through the British Ministry 
of Food. The Egyptian Ministry of Sup- 
ply was then receiving the tea and dis- 
tributing it to local packers at a fixed 
price. 

All war restrictions on the importation 
and distribution of tea in Egypt are now 
abolished except that the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment still fixes the sales price of tea, 
allowing a margin of 20 percent profit 


to be shared by the importer, wholesaler. 
and retailed, and 4 piasters (1 piaster— 
about US$0.0411) per oke of 2.75 pounds 
for packing expenses. The average re. 
tail price of tea at the beginning of May 
1948 was 29 piasters a pound. 

Imports of tea in 1947 reached the rec. 
ord total of 12,563,700 kilograms (1 kilo. 
gram- 2.2046 pounds) valued at Ef4.. 
299,600 (1 Egyptian pound=approxj-. 
mately $4.14, U.S. currency) as compared 
with 4,979,128 kilograms valued at 
E£1,157,837 in 1946. 

The International Tea Bureau at Cairo, 
which is in charge of dissemination of 
information for India, Ceylon, Nether. 
lands Indies, and British East Africa teas 
has done much to increase the per capita 
consumption of tea in Egypt, and for the 
first time for several years imports of 
tea in 1947 were higher than coffee im- 
ports which totaled 9,922,197 kilograms. 


\ ) 

: » »yre bad 
General Products 
PURCHASE TAXES ON ELECTRICAL ApplLi- 

ANCES, U. K. 

The revised purchase taxes on electri- 
cal appliances and other household 
equipment in the United Kingdom, ef- 
fective April 9, 1948, expressed in per- 
centage of the wholesale price, are as 
follows: 


LICENSED RADIO RECEIVER SETS IN SWEDEN 


The number of licensed radio receiver 
sets in Sweden at the end of March 1948 


was 1,980,785, compared with 1,959,255 
at the end of December 1947. Sweden 
has approximately 293 licensed radio 


receivers for each 1,000 inhabitants. 


CuBa’s IMPORTS OF ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 
AND RADIOS 


Cuba’s imports of electrical appliances 
in 1947 were of such a volume as to 
almost meet demand for such products. 
Year-end stocks of toasters, ovens, and 
fans were heavy, and retail prices were 
forced down. The supply of electric 
stoves and refrigerators, however, Was 
not sufficient to fully meet demand. Re- 
frigerator imports increased substan- 
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tially during the second half of the year 
and totaled 14,037 units in 1947 com- 
pared with 5,129 in 1946. 

No shortage of electrical items is ex- 
pected in 1948. In fact, intensified com- 
petition is anticipated, with installment 
sales playing an increasingly important 
role in the sale of the more expensive 
units. 

Cuban imports of radio receiving sets 
in 1947 amounted to approximately 147,- 
133 units compared with 65,671 in the 
preceding year. Prices decreased some- 
what toward the end of the year, partic- 
ularly for sets in the middle- and lower- 
price brackets. An oversupply of nearly 
all types and a sharp increase in install- 
ment sales in 1948 are anticipated by the 
trade. 


Leather and 
Products 


HIDES AND SKINS EXPORTED FroM ADEN 


During 1947, 3,077,791 goatskins were 
exported from Aden to the United States, 
as compared with 4,041,753 in 1946. The 
largest quantity, 1,280,975, came from 
Ethiopia, 644,862 from British Somali- 
land, and 640,460 from Yemen, as com- 
pared with 1,291,000, 1,122,640, and 
893,469, respectively, in 1946. Exports 
of sheepskins to the United States in 
1947 dropped to 532,973 from 2,250,162 
in 1946. Ethiopia supplied 36,000 (593,- 
988 in 1946), British Somaliland, 351,580 
(1,115,550), and Yemen 64,600 (384,780). 
The principal cause of the slump is given 
as the efforts of the various governments 
to control the currency exchange. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN ARGENTINA 


During March, Argentina exported 
13,314 metric tons of quebracho extract, 
making a total of 49,967 tons for the 
first quarter of 1948 as compared with 
39,337 tons in the corresponding quarter 
of 1947. Domestic consumption amount- 
ed to 5,028 tons in the first 3 months of 
1948 and 6,141 tons in like months of 
1947. 

Trade sources estimate that consump- 
tion of principal hides and skins during 
the first quarter of 1948 totaled 33,653 
cattle hides, against 600,000 for the first 
quarter of 1947 and 320,000 for the final 
quarter; 806,250 sheepskins, against 1,- 
300,000 for the first quarter and 900,000 
for the last quarter of 1947 and 225,000 
goatskins, against 330,000 and 275,000, 
respectively. 

Leather exports amounted to 1,242 
metric tons for the first 3 months of 1948, 
as compared with 1,907 tons in the first 
and 1,153 tons in the final quarter of last 
year. 

With imports of alligator skins from 
Paraguay more than adequate to meet 
domestic requirements, the Government 
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25 and 26. 1948. 


country by country. 


that date. 


valid. 
In view 


be controlled by these schedules. 





Fats-and-Oils Exports: Time-Table Licensing Procedure 


The recently-developed “time-table” licensing procedure has been adopted 
for distributing export quotas of fats and oils, the Department of Commerce 
announced May 27 through the Office of International Trade. 

This procedure, designed to reduce the time between submission to OIT of 
license applications and receipt from OIT of yes-or-no answers, received top 
priority at a 2-day meeting of a 17-member committee drawn from OIT’s Fats 
and Oils Export Advisory Panel, held in the Department of Commerce May 


The time-table method of licensing, already adopted for iron and steel 
products, was approved by the Fats and Oils Export Advisory Committee as 
an improvement over existing procedures. 
OIT will prepare and announce to the trade a schedule of cut-off dates for 
OIT consideration of license applications for fats and oils, item by item and 
Applications for a given item will be submitted to OIT 
by exporters within the 2-week period preceding the announced cut-off date, 
and the country quota for that item will be licensed immediately following 


\ll applications will be returned after the country quota has been ex- 
hausted, marked as validated, rejected, or returned without action. Applica- 
tions returned without action because of quota exhaustion may be resub- 
mitted to OIT for consideration in the succeeding quarter, in the 2 weeks 
preceding the licensing cut-off date for the commodity and country in 
question, provided that the order on which the application is based is still 


of the short time remainir 
licensing, the plan will not be put into operation until the fourth quarter. 
Time schedules of cut-off dates will be announced to the trade in advance of 
fourth-quarter licensing of fats and oils, and application submissions will 


ig 


License applications for consideration against third-quarter export quotas 
for all fats and oils must be submitted to OIT by June 20, and applications 
postmarked after that date will not be considered for validatign. 


Under this licensing system, 


before the start of third-quarter 








on January 15 issued an order prohibit- 
ing the hunting of alligators for 3 years. 
On March 13 the ban on exporting alli- 
gator leather was modified to permit the 
export of 50 percent of the tanned skins 
brought into the country in the raw state. 


IMPORTS AND EXporTs, MAZAMET, FRANCE 


During 1947, 31,898 tons of sheepskins 
were received in the Mazamet area of 
France, of which 23,906 tons came from 
Australia and New Zealand, 4,062 tons 
from the Union of South Africa, and 


3,930 tons from South America. Imports 
in 1946 amounted to 42,362 tons. 
Exports from Mazamet in 1947 in- 


cluded 1,620 tons of raw sheepskins with 
wool removed, 1,062 tons of treated skins, 
and 136 tons of leather goods, as com- 
pared with 1,006, 703, and 220 tons, re- 
spectively, in 1946. 


PRODUCTION OF MACHINE-MADE 
FOOTWEAR 


During February, 131,584 pairs of 
leather footwear (only machine-fabri- 
cated) were produced in Japan as com- 
pared with 140,095 pairsin January. The 
February output consisted of 87,963 pairs 
of men’s footwear, 11,794 pairs of 
women’s, and 31,827 pairs of children’s, 


JAPAN’S 


as compared with the January output 
of 100,031 pairs, 10,174 pairs, and 29,890 
pairs respectively. 


SHOE MANUFACTURE, NETHERLANDS 


Effective May 7, 1948, shoes were de- 
rationed in the Netherlands. It was re- 
ported that shoe manufacture in 1947 
(18,000,000 pairs) had almost reached 
the prewar level, and that a large num- 
ber of previously issued shoe coupons had 
not been used. 


PRODUCTION IN PANAMA 


About 70,000 cattle hides were pro- 
duced in Panama in 1947, of which ap- 
proximately one-half were exported. 
Production of sole leather was estimated 
at 250,000 pounds. One large modern 
tannery accounts for 80 percent of the 
total output of sole and saddle leather. 
At least 40 establishments manufacture 
and repair shoes, the 5 largest turning 
out 55 percent of the total. Annual con- 
sumption of shoes is estimated at 600,000 
pairs, of which about 175,000 pairs are 
imported. 

The 1947 output of the five principal 
manufacturers included 92,652 pairs of 
men’s shoes, 25,699 pairs of women’s, and 
325,000 pairs of children’s. This was re- 
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ported to be somewhat lower than the 


1946 production. One company tans al- 
ligator and reptile skins and makes them 
into shoes, purses, handbags, billfolds, 
suitcases, wallets, and picture frames. 
Harnesses and saddles are manufactured 
for domestic consumption by eight com- 
panies from domestically tanned leather. 
Suitcases and trunks are made by only 
one producer. Seven upholstery shops 
utilize approximately 80,000 square feet 
of leather annually, most of which is 
imported. 


POLAND’S PRODUCTION 


During the first 9 months of 1947 
Poland produced 2,971 tons of sole 
leather and 731,000 square meters of 
upper leather, as compared with 3,124 
tons of sole leather and 918 square me- 
ters of upper leather in the correspond- 
ing months of 1946. Production of 
leather footwear in the third quarter of 
1947 amounted to 818,000 pairs in the 
third quarter of 1947 as compared with 
652,000 pairs in the third quarter of 1946. 


IMPORTS AND PRODUCTION, SWEDEN 


In 1947, Sweden imported 23,873 tons 
of hides and skins, of which 12,893 tons 
were cowhides, according to preliminary 
Official statistics. Main sources of sup- 
ply were the United States, Argentina, 
Uruguay, and Denmark. In mid-April 
1948 all leather being used for shoe re- 
pairing was imported or made from im- 
ported hides, and 50 percent of all shoe- 
manufacturing leathers and 25 percent 
of upper and lining leathers were im- 
ported. 

In the first 6 months of 1947, approxi- 
mately 4,700,000 pairs of shoes were pro- 
duced, of which 50 percent were the so- 
called P-shoes, standard types of shoes 
established by the Government for civil- 
ian use and which were to be sold at set 
prices. In the 12 months of 1946, 8,200.,- 
000 pairs of shoes were produced, of 
which 47 percent were P-shoes. 

Imports of leather manufactures in 
1947, according to preliminary reports, 
included 17,000 kilograms of gloves, 
50,000 kilograms of conveyor and ma- 
chine belting, and 69,000 kilograms of 
manufactures, not specified, including 


saddlery. Imports in 1946, with 1939 
totals in parentheses, were 10,571 
(48,490), 34,916 (48543), and 60,771 


(79,719) kilograms, respectively. 


Lumber and 
Products 


CUBAN LUMBER MARKET 


Cuban lumber imports totaled 49,973,- 
611 board feet during 1947, as compared 
with 32,738,418 board feet in the pre- 
ceding year. This large increase in im- 
port demand is attributable mainly to 
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substantial Cuban Government  pur- 
chases for use in extensive public-works 
projects. Private building in 1947 fell 
below the 1946 volume as a result of 
shortages of construction steel and other 
iron and steel products, a large percent- 
age of which were channeled into public- 
works projects. 

The United States was the principal 
source of lumber supply in 1947, furnish- 
ing approximately 77 percent of the total. 
A significant development in the trade 
during the year was the increased par- 
ticipation of Honduras in the yellow-pine 
import market. 

The combination of an embargo on 
the exportation of mahogany, cedar, and 
sabicu (“horseflesh” mahogany), and 
dwindling domestic forest resources 
caused Cuban lumber exports in 1947 to 
drop considerably from the 1946 level. 
The United States remained the princi- 
pal market. 

Although no official statistics on lum- 
ber production are available, Cuban trade 
sources have estimated that domestic 
production during 1947 totaled about 
21,500,000 board feet, distributed approx- 
imately as follows ‘(in board feet): Ma- 
hogany, 7,000,000; cedar, 7,000,000; mis- 
cellaneous hardwoods, 3,000,000; yellow 
pine, 2,500,000; and miscellaneous soft- 
woods, 2,000,000. 

Lumber consumption in 1947 was esti- 
mated at from 60,000,000 to 61,000,000 
board feet. Government construction 
activity was the most important single 
factor in the consumption of yellow pine. 
Such supplies usually were more than 
adequate to fulfill the requirements. Im- 
ported sap gum and tupelo were used 
principally for making packing crates. 
Cedar and mahogany, shortages of which 
occurred periodically, were used chiefly 
for furniture production. Estimated 
stocks in Cuban lumber yards totaled 
10,000,000 to 12,000,000 board feet at the 
end of 1947, compared with almost none 
at the end of 1946. 

The 1948 demand for imported lumber 
may approximate the past year’s level. 
The demand for imported lumber also 
will be contingent partly upon the activ- 
ity of private building and partly upon 
Government commitments in connection 
with public-works programs. Private 
building is expected to remain at ap- 
proximately the same level as in 1947, 
depending upon the availability and cost 
of steel, cement, and related building 
materials. However, public-works ex- 
penditures of the Cuban Government 
may be affected by political events. 


WORKING OF SIAM’S TEAK FORESTS 


There is no likelihood of the Siamese 
Government’s nationalizing the country’s 
forest industries, according to a recent 
official announcement, because the re- 
turn of teak concessions to their prewar 


British holders is bound by treaty, The 
total area of teak forests being worked at 
present is 64,000 square kilometers, of 
which about 37 percent is worked by the 
Government-owned Forest Industry oy. 
ganization. A number of small Siamese 
firms also cut teak. 

The area currently being worked wij] 
be closed to cutting in 7 or 8 years, as the 
15-year working period will have expireg. 
An area of 63,000 square kilometers. 
presently closed, will be opened at that 
time. This closed area has been worked 
once before, but the conservation prac- 
tices in force prescribe a period of no 
cutting. 

The Siamese Government charges g 
royalty of $1.50 per cubic meter on teak 
logs. Teak royalties in 1946 amounted to 
$39,655; it is expected that 1947 royalties 
will be higher. 


Machinery, 
Agricu ltural 


OUTPUT IN THE SOVIET UNION 


The output of the farm-machinery in- 
dustry in Soviet Russia in 1947 was 133 
percent more than the prewar level, and 
1848 output is expected to be 200 percent 
above prewar, according to the Soviet 
Minister of Farm Machinery Production. 

The production plan, reported in the 
Soviet press, of the Soviet farm-machin- 
ery industry is given below, in units: 


/ SNS. S. Ros Production Plan for 


Farm Machinery 
ae 4 104s 
Number Number 
Harvester com bine 7. 000 25, 000 
Ira i} jrawn plow 
total 112. 000 290), 000 
Horse-drawn mi) CMM) 
Cultivat ! 114.000 140, 00 
Horse-drawr Ts. OO) 
Seeders, total Os. 000 116, 000 
Horse-drawn 38, 000 
Reapers and mower 105. 000 176, 000 
Threshers, total 2 400 51,000 


Horse-powered O40) 


With a work load higher in the U. S. 
S. R. than in countries, a 15- 
horsepower tractor reportedly cultivates 


other 


an average of 988 acres. 

The types of agricultural machinery 
in use have increased, and 50 new ma- 
chines are reported to be scheduled for 
mass production in 1948; included are 
combines for the harvesting of sugar 
beets, flax, and potatoes, as well as 13 new 
machines for the cultivation of cotton. 

Increased production of tractors also 
is reported. Output of medium and 
large tractors, such as the 80-horsepower 
Stalinetz “S—80" and the 35-horsepower 
Kirovets “D-35,” is being pushed at pres- 
ent; these are considered more econom- 
ical and productive on collective farms. 
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Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


DISTRIBUTION OF MEDICAL SUPPLIES, 
AUSTRIA 

Medical supplies were provided in 
March 1948 to hospitals, pharmacies, and 
the medical and related professions in 
Austria by the Austrian Government. 

In addition, excess United States med- 
ical supplies in the amount of 561 tons 
were released by the Fifty-seventh Field 
Hospital Medical Dump for Austria-wide 
distribution. 

Cod-liver oil was also released for the 
U. S. Zone for undernourished children 
and the sick, according to the Military 
Government of Austria. 

Penicillin continued to be released reg- 
ularly during March in the U. S. Zone of 
Austria by the U. S. Army for use in au- 
thorized clinics. In addition, large 
quantities of penicillin have been dis- 
tributed in recent months for use outside 
these clinics. 


IMPORTS OF MEDICINES, BAHAMA ISLANDS 


The value of imports of medicines into 
the Bahama Islands during 1947 was 
£42229. as compared with £28,658 in the 
preceding year. (£1—US$4.03, U.S. cur- 
rency.) 


ECUADORAN INDUSTRY AND EXPORTS 


The Ecuadoran drug and pharmaceu- 
tical industry continued to expand in 
1947. Production figures, however, are 
not available. Manufacturers of these 
products also conduct wholesale and re- 
tail business on the domestic market. 

Although exports of quinine and 
products declined in 1947 from the pre- 
ceding year's level, other drug exports 
gained more than enough to balance this 
decrease. During the first 10 months of 
1947, exports of quinine and derivatives 
totaled 3,192 kilograms, valued at 1,422,- 
156 sucres, as compared with 4,354 kilo- 
grams, valued at 2,295,373 sucres, in the 
corresponding months of 1946. The 
three leading purchasers, by volume, in 
the 1947 period under review were the 
United Kingdom, 1,266 kilograms, value, 
131,274 sucres; Italy, 550 kilograms, 
value, 89,100 sucres; and Brazil, 380 kilo- 
grams, value, 368,842 sucres. In the 
January-October period of 1946, the 
three most important destinations were: 
Colombia, 1,920 kilograms, value, 70,082 
Sucres; Mexico, 932 kilograms, 904,958 
Sucres; and Brazil, 819 kilograms, value, 
803,612 sucres. 

Exports of other drugs, chemical 
products, and pharmaceuticals from 
Ecuador in the first 10 months of 1947 
amounted to 84,974 kilograms, valued at 
3,398,574 sucres, against 47,564 kilograms, 
valued at 2,024,699 sucres, in the like 
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months of 1946. The two _ principal 
buyers in both periods under review (data 
for January-October 1946 in parenthe- 
ses) were as follows: Venezuela, 43,512 
kilograms, value, 1,811,091 sucres (14,815 
kilograms, 794,760 sucres); and Colom- 
bia, 35,842 kilograms, value, 1,357,183 
sucres (20,340 kilograms, value, 851,362 
sucres). 


EXPORTS OF CRUDE DRUGS, MARSEILLE, 
FRANCE 


Declared exports of crude drugs from 
the Marseille Consular District, France, 
to the United States during March 1948 
consisted entirely of shipments of 
psyllium seed, valued at $2,459. In the 
comparable month of 1938, such exports 
included the following items: Psyllium 
seed, value, $1,586; gentian roots, $837; 
and other drugs and herbs, $134. 


IMPORTS INTO BIZONAL AREA OF GERMANY 


Imports of medicinals and drugs into 
the Bizonal Area of Germany during the 
first 2 months of 1948 included the fol- 
lowing items: Insulin, value, $27,245: 
compounds containing organic sulfur, 
$5,363; and misceHaneous, $233,069. 


IMPORTS OF FISH-LIVER OILS, GUATEMALA 


Guatemala’s imports of cod-liver oil, 
or fish oil, pure or in pharmaceutical 
form, during 1947 totaled 37,476 kilo- 
grams, valued at $21,363. Canada sup- 
plied 18,312 kilograms, valued at $9,554, 
and the United States, 15,613 kilograms, 
valued at $9,711. Lesser amounts came 
from Norway and Denmark. 

In 1946, Guatemalan imports of these 
commodities aggregated 28,708 kilograms, 
valued at $16,533, Canada furnishing 
16,996 kilograms, valued at $8,629, and 
the United States, 7,588 kilograms, valued 
at $5,819. Norway and El Salvador sent 
smaller quantities. 


MEDICINAL SALES IN JAPAN 


Sales of medicinals in Japan during 
March 1948 included the following items, 
with January 1948 figures in parentheses: 
Controlled medicines, 312,687,422 yen 
(132,258,793 yen); noncontrolled medi- 
cines, 394,856,319 yen (350,649,001 yen); 
and home remedies, 336,600,286 yen 
(219,136,281 yen). 


SWEDEN'S EXPORTS TO CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Sweden is to export to Czechoslovakia 
pharmaceutical products valued at 1,000,- 
000 Swedish crowns during the year end- 
ing October 31, 1948, according to the 
commodity exchange and payments 
agreement concluded last year. (One 
Swedish crown=US$0.2782, annual aver- 
age in 1947.) 


DEVELOPMENTS IN AUSTRALIA 


The Australian free-medicine pro- 
gram is scheduled to begin operations 
shortly. Estimates place the annual cost 


of full operation at A£2,009,000. (1 Af= 
US$3.22.) Medical practitioners are to 
be provided with a formulary containing 
a list of 600 drugs and medicines in com- 
mon use. From this list, a doctor may 
prescribe anything considered necessary 
for the patient’s health at no cost to the 
patient. 

Participation by doctors in the scheme 
is entirely voluntary. All persons ordi- 
narily resident in Australia will be en- 
titled to pharmaceutical benefits. 

A new South Australian chemical fac- 
tory is to be built to utilize waste quanti- 
ties of sodium thiosulfate, reports the 
British press. During the war this firm 
made phenacetin, caffeine alkaloid, caf- 
feine citrate, and theobromine. The 
expansion to the existing plant, includ- 
ing the capacity for thiosulfate p’oduc- 
tion, is expected to meet total Australian 
requirements in these important drugs. 


EXPORTS OF CINCHONA BARK AND QUININE, 
BELGIAN CONGO 


Progress is continuing in the cinchona 
and quinine industry in the Belgian 
Congo. Exports of cinchona bark in 1947 
totaled 276 metric tons valued at 4,- 
968,000 francs. (1 Belgian franc= 
US$0.0228, annual average rate, 1947.) 
Quinine exports in the same year 
amounted to 1,746 kilograms valued at 
2,584,000 francs. During 1946, there 
were no out-shipments of either of these 
commodities. 


FOREIGN TRADE, GREECE 


Imports of chemicals and pharma- 
ceuticals into Greece during January 
1948 totaled 11,364 metric tons valued at 
6,933,994,000 drachmas. In the same 
month, exports of these _ products 
amounted to 183 metric tons valued at 
156,800,000 drachmas. (US$1=8,970 
drachmas. ) 


DECLARED EXFORTS, SHANGHAI, CHINA 


Declared exports of medicinal and 
pharmaceutical preparations to the 
United States through Shanghai, China, 
during the first 4 months of 1948 
amounted to 10,783 pounds valued at 
$19,196. Included in these totals were 
the following items: Menthol, 2,100 
pounds valued at $16,900; “Chinese medi- 
cines,” 1,963 pounds, $359; rhubarb, 
6,720 pounds, $1,937. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Imports of pharmaceuticals into 
Czechoslovakia during the first 9 months 
of 1947 totaled 295 tons valued at 162,- 
881,000 crowns. During the same period, 
exports of these commodities amounted 
to 153 tons valued at 44,190,000 crowns. 
(1 crown=US$0.0201.) 


CINCHONA-BARK EXPORTS, ECUADOR 


Exports of cinchona bark from Ecua- 
dor in 1947 amounted to 49,492 kilograms 
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valued at 515,047 sucres, as compared 
with 28,436 kilograms and 218,709 sucres 


in the preceding year. The most im- 
portant destinations in 1947 were as fol- 
lows (1946 data in parentheses) : Nether- 
lands, 17,984 kilograms valued at 238,088 
sucres (15,962 kilograms, 144,316 sucres) ; 
France, 16,471 kilograms, 140,311 sucres 
(2,742 kilograms, 9,450 sucres); and the 
United Kingdom, 4,010 kilograms, 50,905 


sucres (0). ‘(Annual average exchange 
rate, 1947, US$1=—13.77 sucres, official 
rate.) 


Cop-LIvER-O1rL PRODUCTION, NORWAY 


Output of cod-liver oil from the Lofo- 
ten fishery, Norway, at the beginning of 
April 1948 reached a total of 8,300 tons, 
but production was falling off as the fish- 
ing season was nearing its end, reports 
the European press. Prices of Norwegian 
oil are well maintained, with possible in- 
creases. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN PAKISTAN 


Among the recommendations of the 
Pakistan Government for the industri- 
alization of that country is the establish- 
ment in the Northwest Frontier Province 
of a plant for the manufacture of drugs 
from medicinal herbs. 


VACCINATION OF IMPORTED CATTLE, PANAMA 


The United States Consulting Veter- 
inarian to the Panamanian Government 
recently went to Nicaragua for the pur- 
pose of making an on-the-spot inves- 
tigation of that country’s cattle, and to 
ascertain the possibilities of establishing 
a protective vaccination program in 
Nicaragua for cattle destined for Pan- 
ama. 


DECLARED Exports, Honc KONG 


Declared exports of medicinals from 
Hong Kong to the United States during 
the first 4 months of 1948 consisted of 
107,750 pounds of “Chinese medicines,” 
valued at $139,444. 


MANUFACTURE OF PHARMACEUTICAL SPECIAL- 
TIES, SPAIN 


A new company was formed recently 
in Barcelona, Spain, to manufacture 
pharmaceutical specialties, including 
synthetic antimalarials, sulfanilamide, 
sulfaguanidine, procaine, and cyclopro- 
pane, according to the foreign press. 


PENICILLIN MANUFACTURE, SWEDEN 


Full production was started in April 
1948 at Sweden’s first penicillin plant, 
operated in Stockholm. The new plant 
occupies a four-story building and em- 
ploys about 40 persons. Production 
methods and the fungi used are the same 
as in corresponding plants in the United 
States. Annual output at first is to be 
between 300,000,000,000 and 400,000,050,- 
000 Oxford units of amorphous (injec- 
table) penicillin sold in vials of 100,000, 
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200,000, or 500,000 units each. In the 
future, 1,000,000-unit vials also will be 
available. The current price, ex factory, 
is US$0.25 per 100,000 unit vial, in pack- 
ages containing 10 vials. 

Swedish penicillin consumption in- 
creased from than 60,000,000,000 
units in 1946 to about 250,000,000,009 
units in the following year, and is ex- 
pected to exceed 300,000,000,000 units in 
1948. More than 90 percent of the 1947 
requirements were imported, chiefly from 
the United Kingdom. Hereafter, the 
new plant is expected to supply the entire 
needs of the local market. 

Although the company’s principal aim 
is to satisfy the Swedish demand for 
penicillin, export markets, particularly 
in hard-currency countries, also will be 
welcome. Plans are to expand produc- 
tion, including crystalline penicillin, if 
necessary, to meet foreign customers’ 
requirements. 


less 


Motion Pictures 
and Kquipment 


CENSORSHIP OF NEWS REELS ESTABLISHED 
IN ALGERIA 


In April 1948 a censorship of all news 
reels was established in Algeria. Previ- 
ously there had been no censorship of 
films except to delete any elements which 
might arouse the native Arab groups. In 
April, theaters in Algiers and Tunis were 
not permitted to show any news reels of 
the events attendant upon the assassina- 
tion of Gandhi or his final funeral rites, 
although this was permitted in Morocco 
Apparently the censorship of news reels 
will continue. 

By a decree of November 14, 1947, 40 
percent of the seats in each theater were 
made subject to price control. In line 
with the ascending price spiral, theater 
owners and Government officials are 
about to negotiate another increase in 
the prices already under control. 

Adverse criticism of United States 
films remains the same, that is, that 
many of them are either too subtle or too 
psychological in theme; another objec- 
tion has been raised—this time with re- 
gard to subject matter alone. There has 
been a definite box-office reaction against 
war films. However, the objection to 
these films obtains, no matter what the 
country of origin of the film. 


MOTION-PICTURE DEVELOPMENTS IN 
FINLAND 


Motion-picture ticket prices were re- 
leased entirely from Government control 
in February, but only small changes in 
ticket prices have thus far taken place. 
The trade has set up a price council to 
control the uniformity of prices. At the 
suggestion of the new council, all low- 
price tickets were raised 5 to 10 Finnish 


marks. Other price increases have been 
suggested but not all localities have ae. 
cepted the new rates which are as fo}. 
lows: Class A theaters, 50 to 100 marks: 
Class B theaters, 40 to 90 marks; Class ¢ 
theaters, 35 to 70 marks; and Class p 
theaters, 30 to 60 marks. The price fo; 
children and soldiers is 25 marks in Class 
A and B theaters and 20 marks in Class 
Cand Dtheaters. The movie-going pub. 
lic is not spending its money as freely 
as last year and audiences have decreased 
considerably. Theater prices in Finlang 
are still low compared with those of 
other countries—10 to 20 percent lower 
than in the Scandinavian countries. 

The domestic film industry, which has 
been rather heavily taxed, has now been 
given an alleviation in the form of a5 
percent decrease in entertainment tax 
for pictures of the middle- and lowest- 
tax classification. 

Grave-differences between Finnish film 
producers and the film artists, chiefly 
over wages, threaten to paralyze the do- 
mestic picture-film industry Produc- 
ers Claim that production costs have in- 
creased to such an extent that they are 
not able to pay the higher wages that 
have been demanded. 

Four theaters in Helsinki now regularly 
show newsreels of United States, British, 
French, and Russian origin 
newsreel 


They oper- 
during the 
countinuous 
There 
are three theaters in Helsinki owned by 
the Russian Government that show 
United States, Russian, and German 
films ‘presumably administered by the 
Russian Government as a German war 


asset) 


ate as theaters 
afternoons only, presenting 


1-hour shows from 1 to 5 p. m. 


During the first quarter of 1948, a total 
of 120 feature pictures were presented 
for censorship. Two United States pic- 
tures were banned. 

Two Finnish films have recently been 
exported to Austria. German-language 
dubbing will be added in Berlin 


DECREES AFFECTING MOTION 
PICTURES IN HUNGARY 


NEW 


By decree No. 3850 1948 of the Hun- 
garian Government, published in the 
Official Gazette, April 2, 1948, all matters 
relating to motion pictures, which were 
previously controlled by several different 
agencies, are now under the supervision 
of the newly established National Motion 
Picture Bureau. The Bureau is under 
the supervision of the Prime Minister's 
Office. This regulation evidently forms 
an integral part of the program of the 
Hungarian Government to intensify its 
control over motion-picture production, 
imports, distribution, and exhibition. 

Decree No. 4260/1948 of the Hunga- 
rian Prime Minister provides for more 
intensive censorship of motion pictures, 
with the particular purpose of eliminat- 
ing scenes and dialogs which are not in 
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accord with the political views of the 
resent regime of Hungary. This decree 
was published in the Official Gazette on 
April 13, 1948. 


NATIONAL FILM INDUSTRY PROPOSED FOR 
URUGUAY 


The Ministry of Industries and Labor 
has appointed a commission of five per- 
sons to draft legislation creating a Na- 
tional Cinematographical Industry in 
Uruguay. Government agencies are to 
give all necessary assistance to the com- 
mission, Which, working under the Min- 
istry, is to have 2 months for accomplish- 
ing the task. 

The decision to create a national in- 
dustry is based on the following consid- 
erations: (1) That a national motion- 
picture industry would benefit Uruguay’s 
economy, also entertainment, folklore, 
and artistic life; (2) that private capital 
has shown no initiative in such invest- 
ment: (3) that world film production is 
inadequate to meet demand, thus the op- 
portune moment is presented for Uru- 
guay to secure a better trade balance 
through national production; (4) that 
high-quality films may be made because 
of Uruguay’s fine climate, geographical 
location, musicians, writers, and paint- 
ers: (5) that continuous life be guaran- 
teed such industrial and artistic expres- 
sion, unaffected by private capital’s eco- 
nomic travails; (6) that Government 
should take into its orbit this great social, 
industrial, and commercial force; and 
(7) that the State should promote pro- 
duction of documentary and scientific 
films as an indispensable complement to 
teaching. 

The commission is composed of the 
owner-director of Montevideo Films, an 
engineer, a painter, a writer of theatrical 
works, and the Director of the Servicio 
Fotocinematografico of the Ministry of 
Public Instruction. 


MOoTION-PICTURE DEVELOPMENTS 
IN SPAIN 


The French-Spanish trade treaty 
which was recently signed provides for 
the possible exchange of a maximum of 
40 feature pictures a year between Spain 
and France, but it is recognized even in 
Official circles that this figure is un- 
realistic. Nonetheless, French competi- 
tion is almost certain to increase in the 
Spanish market. Informal official con- 
firmation has been received that a spe- 
cial exchange arrangement is being 
worked out with Argentina. Based on 
past performance, this action probably 


“does not constitute a serious threat to 


the Spanish market, as Argentine films 
have not been very well received. Rela- 
tively plentiful supplies of raw stock film 
have continued. 

During the 10 weeks ended May 1, 
1948, there were 39 new feature-length 
pictures released in first-run theaters in 
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Madrid, divided as follows by country of 
origin: United States 25, Spain 4, Mexico 
3, United Kingdom 2, Italy 2, and Ar- 
gentina, Sweden, and France 1 each. An 
estimate of the gross receipts for all pic- 
tures showing in the 10 first-run thea- 
ters during that period indicated that 
United States pictures grossed about 75 
percent of the total, Spanish pictures 81 
percent, Italian about 6 percent, Mexican 
4 percent, the balance being divided 
among Argentina, Sweden, France, and 
the United Kingdom. 

The outlook for future importations of 
films under the present system appears 
no brighter, as relatively few licenses 
were issued against Spanish production 
of films. For February, the last month 
for which data have been published, 6 
licenses were granted, but it is reported 
that even less have been granted in sub- 
sequent months. The Ministry of In- 
dustry and Commerce is reported to be 
endeavoring to interest United States 
companies in providing Spain with tech- 
nical and artistic talent to raise the 
standard of domestic production of films. 

The Syndical Committee of the Mo- 
tion Picture Group is charged primarily 
with the gathering of statistics of inter- 
est to distributors, their principal series 
being one covering the opening of new 
theaters throughout Spain. The com- 
mittee reports that there were 97 such 
openings in 1946, 263 in 1947, and 148 
in the first 4 months of 1948. Raw stock 
film officially distributed by the Sub- 
Commission Reguladora de Cinema- 
tografia totaled 577,193 meters in Janu- 
ary and 1,219,131 in February. 


MOTION PICTURES IN IRAN 


Of the 22 films playing in Tehran, 
Iran, on April 30, 1948, 15 were United 
States productions (including 5 serials), 
2 Egyptian, 1 British, 1 Indian, 1 Russian, 
1 German (postwar production), and 1 
was the Persian production ‘Toofan 
Zendegi” (Storm of Life). The picture 
that had the longest run during the 3- 
month period February 1 to May 1 was 
a United States color feature that played 
in two theaters concurrently, running 13 
days in one and 3 weeks in the other. 
This film combined many of the qualities 
that attract Iranian motion-picture au- 
diences: action, fighting, color, extrava- 
gance, and romance. 

During the period February 1 to May 
1, the Commission of Theaters, the office 
responsible for censorship of films, 
granted 103 new permits for the showing 
of full-length films. Of this total, 68 
were United States films, 8 Egyptian, 8 
French, 5 Russian, 5 German, 5 British, 
3 Indian, and 1 Persian. No films were 
rejected during that period; 1 Indian film 
was cut. In general, the Commission is 
lenient in its censorship; however, if a 
film has any reference to Persia, the 
Commissioners examine the film closely. 


In the import quotas for the year 
March 21, 1948, to March 20, 1949 a quota 
of 10,000,000 rials ($312,500) has been 
established for films and photographic 
equipment. 

The Ministry of Interior issued an or- 
der in April that henceforth transla- 
tions of motion-picture dialog must be 
made exclusively in Persian. Distribu- 
tors protested the order, saying that 
many of their films on hand had already 
been translated into Russian and Persian 
with both translations on the same nega- 
tive. The Ministry of Interior withdrew 
the order for further consideration and 
has not reinstated it. 

“Toofan Zendegi,” the first Persian- 
made full-length motion picture, began 
its premier showing on April 26 in Teh- 
ran. It has been playing to large crowds 
at nearly every performance and is re- 
ceiving particularly responsive reception 
from the less prosperous classes. The 
stated cost of producing the film was 
1,000,000 rials ($31,000). Despite some 
imperfections, the film has a certain ap- 
peal to the Iranian audience. The Irani- 
ans like to see their own people on the 
screen and to hear their own language 
spoken. They manifest audible delight 
when the camera shows Tehran scenes or 
familiar Iranian customs. The film 
company hopes by greater efficiency and 
shorter shooting time to reduce produc- 
tion costs and to assure itself a profit on 
future pictures. They estimate that the 
next production will cost 500,000 to 
600,000 rials. The company also hopes 
that if it turns out better pictures, it can 
show them in Afghanistan and in other 
Middle Eastern countries,. They plan 
to start shooting the second film in June 
and to complete it by the end of 
September. 


Oils, Fats, and 


e 
Oilseeds 
EXTRACTION OF VEGETABLE OILS, ECUADOR 


The Organizacion Ramon Gonzalez 
Artigas, of Quito, has announced that it 
has under construction at Manta, Prov- 
ince of Manibi, Ecuador, a plant for the 
extraction of vegetable oils which even- 
tually will include facilities for hydro- 
genation of the oils and the manufacture 
of vegetable shortening. 

The operators of the plant plan to use 
domestically produced copra, cottonseed, 
sunflower seed, and sesame as sources 
of vegetable oil, so that the factory will 
not be dependent upon imports. 

An official of the company in Quito has 
estimated that the factory will produce 
about 1,500,000 pounds of oil. Such an 
output will amount to about 50 percent 
of Ecuador’s 1947 imports of edible oils 
and lard from the United States and can 
be attained—if raw materials are not to 
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be imported—only with a greatly in- 
creased local production of various oil- 


seeds. The company plans to export to 
Colombia and Venezuela any oil not sold 
in Ecuador. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


CANADIAN EXPORTS 


Although Canadian exports of paints 
and varnishes in the first quarter of 1948 
were at approximately the same level as 
in the corresponding period of 1947, they 
were more than 6 times as great in value 
as in the first quarter of 1938. Totals 
were $1,520,000, $1,468,000, and $231,000, 
respectively, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Rubber and 
Products 


IMPORTS OF RUBBER GOODS, BERMUDA 


Bermuda imports limited quantities of 
rubber goods from the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and Canada. The 
United States has been the main source 
of supply in recent years. Imports by 
quantity are not available, but in value, 
Bermuda’s imports of rubber goods from 
the United States in 1946 (latest figures 
available) were £3853, compared with 
£3,584 in 1945, and £7,023 in 1944. Im- 
ports from the United Kingdom in 1946 
were valued at £346, in 1945 at £351, and 
in 1944 at £404. Imports from Canada 
had a value of £623 in 1946, £235 in 1945, 
and £426 in 1944. (1 Bermuda pcund 
approximately $4, United States cur- 
rency.) These imports consist of hose, 
water bottles, clothing, and other small 
rubber manufactures. 

Bermuda uses only small quantities of 
tires from the United States, the chief 
supplier being the United Kingdom. Al- 
though operation of motorcars in Ber- 
muda has been permitted since 1946 
there is a restriction on horsepower. 
Small cars and the tires to fit them are 
imported mainly from the United King- 
dom, whereas comparatively few are 
from the United States. 


PROSPECTS IN THE RUBBER INDUSTRY, 
GERMANY 


All major tire-producing plants in the 
Bizonal Area of Germany are reported 
to be in fairly good condition, and all ex- 
cept one are producing 100 percent or 
better of their commitments. The larg- 
est single producer is said to be working 
at 80 percent of its present estimated 
capacity. In the latter part of 1947, tire 
requirements for 1948 for the United 
States-British Zones were estimated as 
follows: Passenger car, 955,200; motor- 
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cycle, 301,050; light truck, 607,100; heavy 
truck and tractor, 648,000. A production 
schedule based on maximum production 
obtainable was set up. It called for 
612,000 passenger-car and motorcycle 
tires and 864,000 light- and heavy-truck 
and tractor tires. This was considerably 
below requirements. The maximum 
monthly production of 123,000 tires of 
all types was not expected to be achieved 
before June of this year, but, according 
to available figures for total production, 
it was reached approximately in Febru- 
ary. Output totaled 99,499 casings in 
January, 122,733 in February, and 126,173 
in March, 

Under ideal conditions—that is, if 
damaged buildings were rebuilt, if worn 
machinery were replaced and modern- 
ized, if adequate coal and other mate- 
rials were available, if there were ade- 
quate food and housing for labor and an 
adequate labor force—the tire industry 
in the two zones would be considered 
capable of producing annually more than 
2,000,000 passenger-car and motorcycle 


tires and 2,500,000 truck and tractor 
tires—a total of 4,500,000 tires. Present 


estimated capacity is roughly one-third 
of that total. 

To meet essential needs, about $4,000,- 
000 worth of truck tires are being im- 
ported, mostly from the United States. 


MEXICAN TIRE FACTORY EXPANDS 


A Mexican tire factory, branch of a 
United States company, is expanding its 
manufacturing facilities, adding more 
modern equipment, and will manufacture 
various sizes not heretofore produced. 
This expansion program began the latter 
part of 1947 and is expected to be finished 
during 1948 


Shipbuilding 


CONSTRUCTION AND DELIVERIES, 
NETHERLANDS 


Forty-seven prefabricated river vessels 
purchased in the United States and Can- 
ada by the French Office National de la 
Navigation are to be shipped from United 
States and Canadian ports to Rotterdam, 
Netherlands, and forwarded to Dord- 
recht, Netherlands, where they are to be 
assembled and welded at a specially con- 
structed yard. Assembling of the first 
ship, the Avize, took about 2 months, 
but it is expected that the remaining ves- 
sels will be launched at 2-week intervals. 

Parts of 25 vessels, 700 tons each, were 
manufactured in the United States and 
22 ships of 900 tons each were made in 
Canada. Prefabricated parts weigh up 
to 80 tons. The vessels are provided with 
Diesel motors of 480 horsepower, develop- 
ing a speed of about 10'2 miles an hour. 
Crews’ quarters are provided with hot 
and cold running water and a refriger- 
ator. 


The first of the eight tugboats under 
construction for France has __ been 
launched at Dordrecht. These ships are 
208 feet long, 26 feet wide, 9 feet deep 
and have a draft of 4 feet, 6inches. They 
are propelled by three motors, each of 
which develops 800 horsepower. Six of 
these tugs are to be built at Dordrecht, 
one is under construction at Hendrik. 
Ido-Ambacht, and one at Alblasserdam. 

Dredging installations and _ similar 
equipment amounting to a minimum of 
50,000,000 guilders a year are to be built 
by the Netherlands for Argentina be. 
tween 1948 and 1952, under a trade ang 
financial agreement concluded on March 
18, 1948. Orders already have been 
placed for the construction of four tank. 
ers and three combined cargo and pas- 
senger vessels. 

The Netherlands Merchant Fleet 
totaled 912 vessels (2,432,146 gross reg. 
ister tons) on January 1, 1948, represent- 
ing an increase in 1947 of 109 vessels 
(464,737 gross register tons). The chief 
factor in the recovery was the acquisition 
of 132 cargo vessels (1,022,609 gross reg- 
ister tons) in the class over 6,000 tons. 

Of the total tonnage, 4.4 percent was 
built before 1919, 32 percent between 1920 
and 1933, 53.7 percent between 1934 and 
1945, and 9.9 percent in 1946 and 1947, 

Orders for new and used vessels, ma- 
chinery, and other equipment placed or 
to be placed in the Netherlands by Poland 
amount to 25,000,000 guilders ($9,500,- 
000). These orders are to be executed 
within a 3-year period, and payment is to 
made in Polish coal. 

One of the orders calls for the con- 
struction of 22 river tugboats to cost a 
total of $4,940,000, and 5 harbor tugs also 
are reported to be needed. An order for 
one 1,800-horsepower icebreaker has 
been placed with the Amsterdam Dry- 
dock Co. 

Used vessels and equipment purchased 
by Poland include three dredgers, two 
tugboats, and a quantity of machinery 
for the reconstruction of Polish harbors 


LAUNCHING OF FREIGHTERS, NORTHERN 
IRELAND 


The S. S. Soestdijk launched on March 
11, 1948, at the yard of Harland & Wolff, 
Ltd., at Belfast, Northern Ireland, is to be 
used for the Java-New York traffic of the 
Holland-America Line, Rotterdam, Neth- 
erlands. This 10,500-ton freighter has 
accommodations for 12 passengers and is 
to be equipped with a Parsons turbine 
with a capacity of 10,500-brake horse- 
power, and machinery for 15,000 cubic 
feet of refrigeration. 

A sister ship for the Holland-America 
Line, the S. S. Schiedijk, is to be launched 
within a few months at the same yard. 


POLAND'S FISHING FLEET 


Poland’s Gdansk shipyards are build- 
ing 71 new cutters; other yards are re- 
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pairing 162 motorboats and 176 row- 


poats. 

The Polish fishing fleet is reported to 
comprise 267 cutters, 367 motorboats, 
and 1,480 rowboats. Only 198 of the 
cutters are in operating condition and 
69 are being renovated. 


REBUILDING ITALY’S MERCHANT MARINE 


With a scarcity of merchant ships in 
Italy and a heavy demand for passenger 
space, Genoese shipowners are showing 
a preference for passenger-cargo vessels 
of moderate tonnage, speed, and fuel 
consumption. 

Many modern and comfortable vessels 
are being added to the merchant marine. 
Each new ship launched for the Mediter- 
ranean companies appears to be an im- 
provement over older types; they often 
are equipped with air-conditioning 
plants, swimming pools, and with modern 
baths in the cabins. Dormitories are 
provided for immigrants, who are guar- 
anteed satisfactory services. 

The Navigatori-class ships are re- 
ported to be among the most modern 
in the world, combining comfortable 
service with low-price accommodations. 
There will be six of these ships, none 
over 9,000 tons, including 3 ships to be 
completed in 1948; each accommodates 
about 800 passengers and is capable of 
transporting more than 8,500 tons of 
freight, using Fiat Diesel engines with 
a speed of 17 to 18 Knots 

The Paolo Toscanelli, the third Navi- 
gatori-type ship launched by the Societa 
Italia during the past year and a half, 
sailed on March 24, 1948, for its first 
voyage from Genoa to South America. 
Three more motorships of this type are 
scheduled to enter service within a short 
time. Societa Italia, which lost 88 per- 
cent of its prewar fleet of 453,540 tons, 
has rebuilt 15 vessels totaling 157,000 
tons and is operating, in addition to the 
Navigatori-type ships, two motorships to 
the United States. 

A $37,800,000 loan from the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington was shared 
during 1947 by 64 medium-size industrial 
and shipbuilding firms. 

The estimate of the total 
number of cargo vessels in Italy, includ- 
ing salvaged and newly built ships, is 
more than 1,800,000 tons. Tonnage of 
Ligurian operators fluctuated in the class 
over 1,000 tons from 1,347,659 (301 ships) 
in 1940 to 739,169 (130 ships) in 1948: 
and in the class between 100 and 1,000 
tons from 26,733 tons (54 ships) to 45,492 
(89 ships) in 1948 

A recent allocation of 28 vessels to the 
Italian Government was made by the 
United States Maritime Commission. 
In November 1947, 16 T-2 tankers total- 
ing 160,000 tons were assigned to Italy. 
A subsequent decision was made either 
to sell or to allocate vessels such as the 
nine “N3” 2700-ton Army freighters on 
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a credit basis to Italy. Allocation of 23 
additional Liberty vessels to replace 
Italian wartime losses was announced in 
March 1948. 

Negotiations have been in progress for 
some time for the return of some 40 
ships that were in British ports when war 
was declared. 


SHIPS UNDER CONSTRUCTION IN 
NORWAY 


Norway’s largest shipping firm, the 
Wilhelmsen Line, has placed an order 
with Kaldnis mek, Verksted, A/S, a ship- 
building organization in Tywnsberg, for 
the construction of three cargo ships of 
about 8,000 dead-weight tons each. 

Founded in 1899, the Kaldnes mek, 
Verksted, A/S, was equipped until re- 
cently to build only smaller coastal ves- 
sels up to 1,000 tons. With a new 354- 
foot pier, new cranes, buildings, and 
other facilities, the company is now 
equipped to handle larger construction. 

Norwegian yards reportedly are build- 
ing only 565,000 tons of a total of 3,320,- 
000 tons of ships now under construc- 
tion for Norway. 

The Wilhelmsen Line has under con- 
struction 21 ships of about 211,000 dead- 
weight tons, which, combined with ton- 
nage afloat, makes a total of about 500,- 
000 dead-weight tons. Deliveries of the 
new units are expected to begin before 
1950, according to present estimates. 


INCREASED SHIPBUILDING PRICES, U. K. 


Progress in the reestablishment in 
1947 of the British mercantile marine 
to prewar levels has been hampered by 
delay in deliveries of new ships and is 
threatened now by increased shipbuild- 
ing prices. Increased prices of new 
ships are interfering with new orders 
and are leading to the cancellation of 
orders provisionally given, as the ship- 
ping companies want to be reasonably 
assured that the ships will pay over a pe- 
riod of at least 20 years. 

A contributing factor to higher prices 
has been the increasing difficulty in ob- 
taining deliveries of manufactured com- 
ponent parts from subcontractors. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


IMPORTS, BAHAMA ISLANDS 


Imports of toilet preparations into the 
Bahama Islands during 1947 were val- 
ued at £41,601, the United States and 
Canada accounting for £22,714 and £13,- 
143, respectively. Common soap imports 
totaled 7,160 hundredweight, valued at 
£32,452. Canada was the principal sup- 
plier, followed by the United Kingdom 
and then the United States. Imports of 
common soap in 1946 amounted to 4,969 
hundredweight, valued at 


£14,102, 


Canada and the United States supplying 
the total. (£1—$4.03 in U. S. currency.) 

In 1946, imports of toilet preparations, 
including toilet soaps, had a value of 
£28,841, the United States (70 percent) 
and Canada (29 percent) being the lead- 
ing sources. Perfumery imports in the 
same year were valued at £7,618. The 
largest amounts were accounted for by 
France (54 percent) and the United 
States (28 percent). 


DECLARED EXPORTS, SHANGHAI, CHINA 


Declared exports of eSsential oils and 
perfume materials to the United States 
through Shanghai, China, during the 
first 4 months of 1948 included 36,274 
pounds of citronella oil valued at $31,951 
and 55 pounds of musk, valued at $8,136. 


PRODUCTION OF SOAP IN FRENCH INDOCHINA 


Production of 72 percent soap in 
French Indochina in 1947 amounted to 
4,270 metric tons, against 1,267 tons in 
the preceding year. Output was hin- 
dered early in 1947 by lack of copra oil 
because of insecure conditions around 
Anhoa and speculation by dealers in oil. 
Increased copra deliveries, however, from 
the May harvest improved soap produc- 
tion. The output of soap could be raised 
to 15,000 tons annually, of which 10,000 
tons could be used on the domestic mar- 
ket. Copra oil could be augmented by 
kapok and hevea oils to increase soap 
production by 3,000 tons. 

The Syndicate of Oil and Soap Manu- 
facturers recently estimated that 6,000 
metric tons of vegetable oils would be 
needed by the soap industry in 1948. 
Included are 4,800 tons of copra oil. 

Price controls on domestically pro- 
duced soap were removed by a decree of 
December 1946. 

About 100 metric tons of soap are fur- 
nished monthly to the army. Also in 
October of last year, it was decided to 
export 100 tons of soap each month to 
France. 


EXPORTS OF CITRONELLA OIL, HONDURAS 


Exports of citronella oil from Hondu- 
ras during 1946-47 totaled 79,834 pounds, 
valued at $274,133, a considerable de- 
crease from the preceding year’s totals 
of 117,839 pounds, valued at $332,422. 
The oil is processed from grass cultivated 
in the northern coastal area. 


CITRONELLA-OIL Exports, CEYLON 


Citronella-oil exports from Ceylon in the 
third quarter of 1948 amounted to 366,970 
pounds, valued at 673,000 rupees, com- 
pared with 270,493 pounds, valued at 
904,000 rupees, in the second quarter 
(1 rupee=about US$0.30). Among the 
leading purchasers in the third quarter 
(second-quarter figures in parentheses) 
were: United States, 178280 pounds, 
value, 314,000 rupees (111,484 pounds, 
399,000 rupees) ; United Kingdom, 35,862 





pounds, 62,000 rupees (33,805 pounds, 94,- 
000 rupees) ; Union of South Africa, 33,- 
893 pounds, 70,000 rupees (28,799 pounds, 
88,000 rupees) ; and India, 27,202 pounds, 
52,000 rupees (32,291 pounds, 111,000 
rupees.) 


EXPORTS OF OILS AND MusK FROM 
Honc Konc To U.S. 


Declared exports of essential oils from 
Hong Kong to the United States during 
the first 4 months of 1948 included the 
following items: Cassia oil, 7,980 pounds, 
value, $11,072; citronella oil, 17,360 
pounds, $19,620; aniseed oil, 14,700 
pounds, $9,220; and ho oil, 1,532 pounds, 
$1,722. 

In addition, declared exports of musk 
to the United States in the same period 
amounted to 50 pounds, valued at $7,800. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Raw-MaAtTERIAL IMPORTS, AUSTRIA 


Imports of textile raw materials into 
Austria in 1947 were as follows: Raw cot- 
ton and waste, 11,395 tons; flax, hemp, 
and jute, 2,846 tons; and raw wool and 
waste, 5,429 tons. 


EXPORTS FROM CHINA TO U. S. 


Declared exports of textile products 
for the first quarter of 1948, from China 
to the United States, were as follows: 
Woven fabrics of vegetable fiber, 200 
pounds; hemp manufactures, 96 pieces; 
oriental carpets, hand-loomed, 2,532 
square feet; embroidered silk apparel, 14 
pieces; embroidered silk articles, 975 
pieces; other silk manufactures, 75 
pieces; other manufactures of rayon, 
842 pounds. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, JAMAICA 


Two companies in Jamaica filed ap- 
plications in 1947 for registration under 
the Textile Industry (Encouragement) 
Law, and have announced that produc- 
tion of standard cotton cloth will begin 
in 1948. 

Among estimated imports for 1947 
were 4,844,000 yards of rayon piece goods 
and 20696,000 yards of cotton piece 
goods, aS compared with 2,661,000 and 
15,841,000 yards, respectively, in 1946. 


PRODUCTION FIGURES, U. SU. K. ZONES, 
GERMANY 


Production figures for February 1948 
in the Bizonal Area of Germany are as 
follows: Cotton yarn, 6,526 tons; wool 
yarn, 1,977 tons; rayon staple, 2,037 tons; 
and rayon filament yarn, 1,387 tons. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, RUMANIA 


Production of raw cotton in Rumania 
in 1947 is estimated at 9,000 to 12,000 
metric tons, as compared with 6,300 tons 
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in 1946. In addition, about 13,000 tons 
were imported from Russia for process- 
ing. Approximately 11,275 tons of cotton 
yarns were produced in 1947 and 12,500 
tons in 1946. Production of cotton sew- 
ing thread is estimated at 111 tons, cot- 
ton cloth at 3,217 tons (4,500 tons in 
1946), cotton Knitted goods at 239 tons. 
At the middle of April the cotton indus- 
try had about 22 spinning mills with ap- 
proximately 290,000 spindles, and the 
weaving mills had 17,000 looms. 

Production of flax for fiber was esti- 
mated at 2,831 tons. 

During 1947, 53 tons of silkworm eggs 
were imported from Bulgaria. 


SWEDEN’S TEXTILE TRADE 


Swedish textile imports for 1947, in 
metric tons (with 1946 figures in paren- 
theses) were as follows: Cotton, 17,809 
(18,729); cotton fabrics, weighing 100 
grams or more per square meter, 12,447 
(5,414); sheep’s wool, 17,020 (19,216); 
woolen yarn, double or multitwine, 3,100 
(2,212); woolen éabrics, weighing 500 
grams or less per square meter, 4,705 


(2,206); whole or half-silk fabrics, 1,191 
(1,327): hosiery containing silk, 365 


(171); hosiery not containing silk, 1,096 
(382). 

Exports for the same period were: 
Wool waste, 1,277 (631); rags, 2,970 
(1,626); and press cloth and machine 
felt, 236 (195). 


Cotton and Products 


CONSUMPTION AND IMPORTS, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Cotton consumption in Czechoslovakia 
in the period July-December 1947, totaled 
23,947 tons, of which the United States 
supplied 6,130 tons; Egypt, 9,061; 
U. S. S. R., 1,653; India, 2,972; Brazil, 
2,114; Peru, 1,554; and other countries, 
463. Imports in 1947 amounted to 56,048 
metric tons. Imports of cotton in 1948 
are expected to be within the framework 
of the whole plan of imports which was 
prepared in relation to the availability 
of foreign exchange. 

Stocks of cotton in mills on January 1, 
1948, totaled 13,519 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 15,673 tons on December 1, 
1947. 


WEEKLY AVERAGE YARN PRODUCTION, 
BARBADOS, B. W. I 


The Government Experimental Cotton 
Spinning Plant at Barbados, British West 
Indies, was producing an average of 250 
pounds of yarn each week as of April 
1948, and with the contemplated pur- 
chase of new machinery it is hoped that 
this amount will be increased to 1,000 
pounds per week. 


LINT PRODUCTION, UNION OF BURMA 


Production of lint from the 1947-48 
cotton crop in the Union of Burma is es- 


timated at 42,000 bales of 400 pounds, of 
which 33,600 bales are likely to be avajj. 
able for export. 


EXporTs, EGyprT 


Cotton exports from Egypt in the pe. 
riod September 1, 1947, to April 22, 1948 
(figures for corresponding months of 
1946-47 in parentheses), by country of 
destination, were as follows (all figures 
are in bales of about 750 pounds) : Tota) 
exports, 658,860 (569,787) ; United King. 
dom, 139,000 (164,049); the European 
Continent, 363,037 (232,076); Asia, 118. 
158 (122,613) ; United States, 38,665 (51,. 
049) ; according to a British publication, 


IMPORTS, NORWAY 


Norwegian cotton imports in 1947 were 
as follows (all figures in kilograms): 
From the United States, 1,210,193; Unite 
Kingdom, 1,500; Belgian Congo, 44,314: 
Brazil, 1,923,883; Peru, 258,489; India. 
Pakistan, and Burma, 226,311. Govern- 
ment plans call for the importation of 
4,000,000 kilograms of cotton during 1948. 


Wool and Products 


ARGENTINE EXPORTS 


Exports of wool from Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, in the period October 1, 1947, 
to March 31, 1948, totaled 114,289 tons, 
of which 70,147 tons went to the United 
States. 


WooL STATISTICS, AUSTRALIA 


Australian wool statistics for the 9 
months ended March 31, 1948, were as 
follows: Receipts, 2,729,000 bales: dis- 
posals, 2,137,400 bales; in stock on March 
31, 492,100 bales. Total exports of 
greasy woo! amounted to 1,923,500 bales, 
and scoured wool, 561,200 bales. Of 
these, 325,400 and 29,500 bales, respec- 
tively, were shipped to the United States, 


ANGORA-WOOL PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
FRANCE 

French production of Angora wool 
averaged 85 tons per year before the war 
but increased to 125 tons in 1947, and 
may reach 140 tons in 1948. 

In order to maintain a reasonably large 
domestic supply, the Government has 
limited exports to 50 tons annually, most 
of which will go to the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and Belgium, for fine- 
quality yarns. 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND EXPORTS, 
FRANCE 

During 1947, France produced 25,458 
metric tons of scoured wool and 71,036 
tons of combed wool, as compared with 
21,302 tons and 57,473 tons, respectively, 
in 1946. Production of scoured wool in 
the first 2 months of 1948 totaled 4,026 
tons, and combed wool in the first 3 
months of 1948, 17,329 tons. Output of 
combed yarns in 1947, with 1946 figures 
in parentheses amounted to 56,246 tons 
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ing- 13.012; carded wool yarn, 683; combed Poe a pounds of tow were produced in Panama, 
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ion, 3 months of 1948 totaled 2,888 tons of January to permit the plants to come back, which 
combed wool, 143 tons of carded wool Item 1946 1947 — resulted in subnormal production. At 
yarn, 2,096 tons of combed wool yarn, . the end of 1947 the outlook was that the 
vere 1.235 tons of all-wool fabrics, 114 tons of Flax imports 1948 production would about equal that 
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_ of Declared exports of wool from the Se ons on - IMPORTS, PRODUCTION, AND EXPORTS, JAPAN 
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311 pounds; scoured wool, 587 bales, JUTE SHIPMENTS, INDIA tons in January and 34,629 tons in Feb- 
122,056 pounds; and greasy Narakul car- Total raw-jute shipments from India ruary 1948. 
res, pet wool, 365 bales, 58.083 pounds. Wool during March 1948 reached a peak of Figures on production and exports of 
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s, though customhouse classification reads declined in 1947, owing to increased com- taled 3,116,387 units, as compared with 
| “Vegetable fibers such as henequen, pita- petition in the United States market 4,944,553 in 1946. 
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3 With 190,565 tons in 1946. Spinning December 1947 as compared with the PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, PARAGUAY 
f mills produced 9,334 tons in 1947, 8,514 corresponding period in 1946 (in paren- An estimated 12,500 metric tons of to- 
. tons in 1946, and 2,527 tons in the first theses) are as follows: United States, bacco was harvested in Paraguay in 1947, 
5 3 months of 1948. Weaving mills pro- 479,536 units (690,692); Cuba, 27,026 (Continued on p. 47) 
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Expansion of Venezuela’s 
Electric Industry Progresses 


In an effort to expand Venezuela's 
electric-power industry, studies were 
made during 1947 by a United States firm 
to determine the country’s power re- 
quirements and to recommend the most 
suitable sites for the location of both 
thermal and hydroelectric generating 
stations. The Corporation Venezolana 
de Fomento, an autonomous Government 
organization, announces that plans have 
been made as a result of this survey 
whereby 600,000 kilowatts will be added 
to the country’s installed capacity at an 
approximate cost of 500,000,000 bolivares. 

The plans involve the establishment 
of five new generating stations, two hy- 
droelectric, and three thermoelectric, as 
follows: 

(1) Establishment of one or more 
hydroelectric plants in the Andean re- 
gion utilizing mountain streams; 

(2) Establishment of a hydroelectric 
plant in the State of Bolivar in the vi- 
cinity of the Bajo Caroni, which will 
utilize the falls located about 5 miles from 
its mouth. Without the construction of 
a dam, it is estimated that such a plant 
could produce 14,700 kilowatts by using 
the normal flow of the river. However, 
if a dam is built, the production of the 
plant could be raised to 22,000 kilowatts. 

(3) Establishment of a thermoelectric 
plant on the coast, in the region included 
between Cumana and Higuerate, to use 
petroleum or fuel gas from the Anzoa- 
tequi fields. 

(4) Establishment of a thermal plant 

near Sabana de Mendoza, State of Tru- 
jillo, on the shores of Lake Maracaibo, to 
use petroleum or fuel gas from the fields 
in the State of Zulia. 
Establishment of a thermal plant 
near Ciudad Bolivar on the shores of the 
Orinoco River, to use fuel gas or pe- 
troleum from the Anzoatequi fields. 

The Corporacion has appropriated 11,- 
000,000 bolivares to partially cover the 
1948 budget for electrification expansion 
in Venezuela, and of this amount 650,009 
has been earmarked for additional 
studies. At present studies are under 
way to determine the advisability of in- 
stalling hydro or thermally operated 
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power plants in the Cumana region, 
State of Sucre 
Two thermal generating stations are 


at present being erected by the Corpora- 
cion at La Cabrera on Lake Valencia 
Each will be of 7,500 capacity and are 
expected to be in operation early in 1949 
General improvements are also being 
made in the plants operated by the Cor- 
poracion in the States of Aragua and 
Carabobo. i 

A private firm, La Electricidad de 
Caracas, has now under consideration a 
project for the construction of a new 
thermal electric plant at Arrecife, D. F 
at a total cost of 32,000,000 bolivares, to 
have a capacity of 100,000 kilowatts. The 
plant will be equipped with four 25,000- 
kilowatt generating units, of which two 
will be installed immediately together 
with transmission lines to Caracas and 
other accessory installations 


Swedish Railroad Progress 
Outlined 


The program of nationalization of 
Swedish railroads continued during 1947, 
and on July 1 the Halmstad-Bolmen 


(64 kilometers) and the Aland 
Railway (151 kilometers) were incorpor- 
ated into the State Railway 
Both are narrow-gage lines 
Progress was also made on the program 
of electrification, and the Kungsangen- 
Vasteras line (83 kilometers, standard 
gage) and the Vasteras-Koping road (35 
kilometers, standard gage) 


Railway 


system 


were electri- 


fied on January 15 and June 7, 1947, 
respectively 

On June 1, 1947, the ferry traffic 
between Trelleborg and Warnemunde 


(Germany), which had been inoperative 
since the war, was resumed 

Estimates of operations of the 
Railways during 1947 indicates 
freight-train mileage (exclusive of iron- 
ore trains—about 3 percent of freight 
traffic) increased by 0.9 percent and pas- 
senger-train mileage by 4.2 percent 
This represents an increase from 19,900,- 
000 freight-train miles and 39,900,000 
passenger-train miles during 1946 to 
approximately 21,700,000 freight-train 
miles and 41,600,000 passenger-train 
miles during 1947. 


State 
that 








Total 


passenger miles during 1947 
amounted to 3,600,000,000 as compared 
with 3,460,000,000 during 1946. Freight. 
ton miles increased from 4,300,000,009 
during 1946 to 4,340,000,000 during 1947 

Income accruing to the State Railways 
from passenger and freight traffic during 
1947 amounted to 236,500,000 and 340. 
100,000 Swedish crowns, respectively, 

Rail rates remained stable during 1947. 
but in December the Government decided 
to increase all effective early in 
1948—10 to 50 percent in the case of 
freight rates and 20 percent in the case 
of passenger fares 


rates, 


President of Panama Opens 
New Highway 


The President of Panama recently 
opened Officially the highway connecting 
the modern, commercial city of Colon. 
second largest in the Republic, with 
Portobelo, a place of historic interest 
dating back to the early colonial times 
Considerable publicity has been given 
to the feasibility of a road-building pro- 
for 


gram 


Panama to develop the coun. 


try’s economy so that people and goods 
can move easily throughout the Republic 
Particular emphasis has given to 
the construction of roads of concrete and 
macadam that will last 
stand the weight of heavy 
with 


been 


long and with- 
trucks loaded 
and livestock 


native agricultural 


products 
Radiotelegraphie Circuit 
Between Brazil and Germany 


A new radiotelegraphic circuit was in- 
augurated between Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 


and Hamburg, Germany, on May 15, 
1948. The hours of operation are 12 
noon to 1 p. m. and 3 p. m. to4p.m 
daily, Rio de Janeiro time 


SABENA Inaugurates Air 


Service to Johannesburg 


A regular weekly air service between 
Johannesburg, South Africa, and Brus- 
sels, Belgium, was scheduled to be inau- 
gurated by the Belgian air line, SABENA, 
on May 26, 1948. According to press re- 
rorts reaching the American Legation at 
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pretoria, South Africa, the flight will be 
made with Douglas DC-6 planes in 24 
pours, Starting from Pa'mietfontein at 
11 a.m. and scheduled to arrive at Brus- 
sels the following day at 10 a. m., Brussels 
time. 

The new service will be once weekly in 
each direction, leaving Brussels on 
Wednesdays and Palmietfontein on 
Fridays. The intermediate stops will be 
at Leopoldville in the Belgian Congo, 
Kano in Nigeria, and Tripoli. 


Port of Rotterdam Offers 
Rapid Unloading Facilities 


The Panamanian S. S. Ulysses, 14,922 
gross register tons, arrived at Rotterdam, 
the Netherlands, on April 3, 1948, at 2:15 
p.m., with a cargo of 26,050 tons (metric) 
of crude oil from the Persian Gulf. By 
6 p.m. the following day the entire cargo 
had been discharged and sufficient water 
ballast for the return voyage had been 
taken on board. 

The American tanker Esso Memphis, 
10.296 gross register tons, was also dis- 
charged in record time. This vessel ar- 
rived at Rotterdam on April 4, 1948, at 
3:45 p. m. with a cargo of 14,700 tons of 
petroleum products from Aruba. Un- 
loading was completed by 12:35 p. m. on 
April 5, 1948 


Natural-Gas Production 
Increases in Rumania 


The total 1947 production of natural 
gas in the Transylvania field, Rumania, 
is estimated at 942,000,000 cubic meters, 
an increase over 1946 production, which 
amounted to 619,000,000 cubic meters 
In addition, the production of manufac- 
tured gas from petroleum operations 
were estimated at 1,164,000,000 cubic me- 
ters—making the combined total of nat- 
ural and manufactured gas production in 
Rumania, in 1947, 2,106,000,000 cubic me- 
ters. 

The 1atural-gas deposits 
are extensive and were considerably de- 
veloped during 1947 as an ‘alternate sup- 
ply of fuel. A new pipe line joining the 
gas field with Bucharest was opened in 
December. 


Rumanian 


British Rail Traftie 
Far Ahead of Prewar 


British railways hauled a weekly aver- 
age of 126,000,000 ton-miles of general 
merchandise during the first 10 months 
of 1947, which is a traffic volume 30 per- 
cent greater than before the war. Ton- 
miles of minerals and fuel, the other two 
categories of freight, averaged 80,000,000 
of 177,000,000 through October 1947, or 
40 percent and 13 percent, respectively, 
more than before the war. 

While the transportation work the rail- 
Ways are now called upon to perform, 
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Mexico’s Extensive Highway-Building Program Well Under Way 
By LEE B. DouGLas, American Embassy, Mexico City 


The general policy of the Ministry of Communications in Mexico is to complete the 
construction of arterial highways and of secondary and country roads in accordance with 
road-building program formulated by the previous Presidential administration. Few, if 
any, new roads will be planned until work on those already under construction is com- 
pleted, and special emphasis will be given to completing work on highways linking 
Mexico City with the borders of the Republic. After these and certain important State 
highways are completed, work will be accelerated on the construction of a vast network 
of country, or vicinal, roads throughout the Republic. By means of the general plan 
mentioned above, it is hoped to link every section of Mexico, however remote or hitherto 
inaccessible, with Mexico City and other important cities throughout the country and 
with the United States and Central America. 

Appropriations for road construction for 1948 amount to 268,500,000 pesos. A bond 
issue of 200,000,000 pesos will be guaranteed by the income from the tax on gasoline con- 
sumption, which during the period from January to November of last year amounted to 
98,906,347.11 Allocations have been made for the construction of highways in 
cooperation with State governments amounting to 42,000,000 pesos, of which half will be 
paid by the Federal Government and half by the State governments. The sum of 
5,000,000 pesos has been allocated for the construction of vicinal roads. 

Preference will be given to the completion of the following Federal highways con- 
necting Mexico with border points: 

1. Cristobal Colon Highway (Mexico’s part of the Pan American Highway): Although 
paving of the entire highway will probably not be finished before 1950, it is hoped that 
by the end of 1948 driving conditions to the Guatemalan border will be fairly good. At 
present, the highway is paved with asphalt to about 78 kilometers beyond Oaxaca; from 
there to Tehuantepec, it is graded and well surfaced with gravel. From Tehuantepec to 
Juchitan (Km. 832) and on to Tuxtla Gutierrez (Km. 1103.4), the highway has an ex- 
ceptionally good gravel surface. The stretch between Tuxtla Gutierrez and the Guate- 
malan border is still in the preliminary stage and is impassable by ordinary travel 
standards. . 

2. Ciudad Juarez-Mexico City Highway: An important highway linking the central 
portion of the Republic with the United States. It extends for 2,337 kilometers and is, 
according to reports of the National Highways Office, passable in all weather, although 
not yet completed. Only portions of it are paved and in the absence of bridges it is nec- 
The route of the highway follows: Ciudad 
Juarez Chihuahua—Parral-Durango—Fresnillo-Zacatecas—Lagos—lrapuato—Mexico City. 

3. Nogales-Guadalajara Highway: Another important highway linking Mexico with 
the United States. It follows the route: Nogales-Hermosillo-Guaymas 
Culiaecan- Mazatlan-Rosario-Tepic-Tequila-Guadalajara (where it connects with the 

During 1948, the stretch be- 


Guadalajara~- Mexico City highway, already completed). 

tween Tequila and Tepic will be paved; gravel will be laid between Rosario and Mazat- 
lan; Mazatlan to Culiacan will be paved, and gravel will be laid betaveen Guaymas 
Cajeme and Nogales—Hermosillo. 

The Trans-Isthmus Highway from Coatzacoalcos on the Gulf of Mexico to Salina Cruz 
on the Pacific Ocean will be given priority this year. This highway is considered ex- 
tremely important, both from the military and defense standpoint, and from the stand- 
point of transportation: Ships may off-load cargo on either side of the Isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec and the cargo may be quickly transported to the other side, doing away with the 
necessity of going around through the Panama Canal. The highway will extend for 300 
kilometers and is expected to cost 80,000,000 pesos, of which 20,000,000 pesos have been 
allocated for this year. The section of the highway between Coatzacoalcos and Acayucan, 
60 kilometers, is completed; that from Acayucan to Sayula, 10 kilometers, has been sur- 
veyed and construction has begun; the section from Sayule to Quemados, 12 kilometers, 
has been surveyed, and the remaining 218 kilometers of the highway are expected to be 
completed in about a year and a half. The highway will be 12 meters wide, 9 of them 
paved; the maximum gradient will be 3 percent, and all culverts and bridges will be 12 
meters wide, 


pesos. 


essary to use ferries to cross various rivers. 


western 


Among the important State highways which are receiving preferential attention this 
year are: 

1. Mexico-Veracruz highway: Another highway between these two cities is under con- 
struction, via Texcoco and Zacatepec, where the new road will join the existing highway 
through Jalapa. The new highway will extend for 350 kilometers, a distance of 106 
kilometers shorter than the existing road. It is to be completed by the middle of this year. 

2. Durango-Mazatlan highway: This is a section of a projected intercoastal highway 
from Mazatlan to Matamoros. It extends for 250 kilometers and is now passable, although 
still under construction. 

3. Yucatan peninsula: The Merida-Campeche road is partially paved and will be com- 
pleted this year, as will the Chetumal—Escarcega road. 

}. Baja California peninsula: Work continues on a highway to run the length of the 
peninsula —-Tijuana—La Paz—San Jose del Cabo. It is expected that the Mexicali—San 
Felipe highway will be completed this year. This highway, which is considered to be 
the backbone of the network of highways to be constructed in Lower California, extends 
for 250 kilometers and will cost 20,000,000 pesos. 

Work is also being pushed on the construction of the Tampico—Valles and Tampico 
Mante highways, the Jiquilpan—Colima—Manzanillo highway of 318 kilometers which is 
to be finished by the end of the year, and the Durango—Lerdo road, 250 kilometers, of 
which 92 are already paved. 

As mentioned before, the Ministry of Communications is working out a program for a 
vast network of vicinal roads, from 15 to 100 kilometers long, throughout the Republic. 
Private cooperation will be sought for the construction of these roads, as the budget 
allotted to the Mministry for this type of road construction is very small. These vicinal 
roads will be carefully planned to connect with State and Federal highways in order to 
establish adequate communication throughout the entire Republic. 














like their task during the war, is greater 
than in 1938, their capacity in quantity 
and condition of rolling stock and road- 
bed is less than prewar. At the begin- 
ning of 1947, the railways owned 665,000 
freight cars, excluding certain service 
rolling stock—which is almost exactly the 
number owned in 1938 and 1939. Theca- 
pacity of cars has increased because the 
replacements that have been made were 
of larger-sized cars, but the rate of re- 
placement has been insufficient and the 
average age of cars hasincreased. At the 
end of 1947, 29 percent were over 35 years 
old. 

After allowing for an increase in per- 
car capacity and for the increase in the 
number of cars laid up for repairs, the 
hauling capacity of cars in actual service 
at the beginning of 1947 totaled 7,600,000 
tons, or less than total capacity of 7,900,- 
000 tons in 1938 and 1939. The plan for 
1948 is to concentrate on replacement of 
old cars by adding 48,000 new ones, which 
is an annual rate of intake about one- 
third greater than prewar and no more 
than minimum requirements considering 
the present traffic volume. 

Besides cars owned by the railroads, 
there are 576,000 privately owned as of 
January 1, 1947, that have been requisi- 
tioned as compared with 584,000 privately 
owned in 1939. These likewise are being 
laid up for repairs in increasing num- 
bers, which factor is only partially offset 
by an increase in their average capacity. 
The total carrying capacity of these pri- 
- vately owned cars is also less than in 
1939. 

In 1938 the railroads owned 19,659 
locomotives. At the beginning of 1947 
there were 20,378. During 1947 there has 
been an average of 3,750 under repair at 
any one time compared with 3,300 before 
the war. It is planned to provide 600 new 
locomotives in 1948, a rate of intake 
about one-fifth greater than before the 
war—which again meets only current 
minimum requirements. 

Postponement of maintenance of way 
has made it necessary to reduce speed of 
trains for safety. Yet because of the 
general capital curtailment program and 
shortage of steel it is planned to meet 
only the railways’ current maintenance 
needs during 1948 without making up for 
arrears of deferred maintenance. 

The chief measure to economize rail- 
way facilities has been the campaign to 
reduce the turn-around time for freight 
cars. More rapid unloading permits 
fewer cars to do more work. 


Air India International 
Starts Flights to London 


The first flight of Air India Interna- 
tional’s Constellation service to London 
was scheduled to leave Bombay on June 
3. At the beginning, a weekly frequency 
will be operated, according to the Ameri- 
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can Embassy at New Delhi. The Gov- 
ernment of India planned to issue special 
air-mail stamps to commemorate the be- 
ginning of the service. 


ABA’s Business Rose 
Substantially in °47 


The Swedish air line ABA’s planes 
flew 8,074,431 kilometers in 1947 as com- 
pared with 7,756,887 in 1946. Passenger- 
kilometers amounted to 110,794,260 in 
1947, a substantial increase over the 
72,323,258 passenger-kilometers flown in 
1946. 


New Zealand’s Electric- 
Power Output Increases 


The daily average of electric-power 
generation for January 1948 in New Zea- 
land was 5,707,000 kilowatt-hours, com- 
pared with 4,993,000 and 5,441,000 kilo- 
watt-hours for the same month of 1946 
and 1947. 

During the firs® week of April 1948, 
16.000 kilowatts were added to the North 
Island network when the first of the 
three new generators at the Kaitawa 
plant were put into operation. The sec- 
ond and third units of 16,000 and 30,000 
kilowatts were to be put into operation 
in May. The flow of water at the plant 
is reported to be sufficient to operate 
only two generators; the third generator 
will be held in reserve. 


Swedish Highways Need 
Extensive Improvements 


The Swedish highway system has 
gradually deteriorated during the war 
and postwar years. No extensive im- 
provements were made because of short- 
ages of equipment and manpower. Only 
the most essential repairs were made, 
and no new roads were constructed. 

There is considerable need for exten- 
sive improvements, such as wider and 
stronger bridges, additional lanes in ex- 
isting roads, as well as for new roads 
designed to accommodate increased 
traffic. The Swedish Board of Roads and 
Waterways has estimated that the im- 
mediate requirement for improvements, 
repairs, and maintenance would amount 
to 500,000,000 Swedish crowns, but the 
continued lack of appropriated funds, 
equipment, and manpower has precluded 
and such sizable investment. Punds 
allotted for highway maintenance and 
improvement in the fiscal year 1948 
amounted to only 239,048,500 crowns. 


Panamanian Air Line Operates 
As Commercial Enterprise 

The Government of Panama has au- 
thorized Lineas Aéreas de Panama, S. A., 
a Panamanian air-line company, to op- 
erate in the Republic as a commercial 


enterprise in the air transport of Cargo, 
passengers, and mail from the Nationaj 
Airport at Tocumen to places outside 
and inside the country. 


Rumanian-Soviet Transport 
Firm Opens River Service 


A regular 3-monthly river-boat sery. 
ice from Rumanian ports on the Danube 
to Belgrade, Budapest, and Bratislayg 
was scheduled to be opened on May 1, 
1948, by the joint Rumanian-Soviet 
transportation company, SOVROM. 
TRANSPORT, according to an ap. 
nouncement in the Bucharest press. 
First-class passenger rates from Galatz 
or Giurgiu, Rumania, were listed as fo}- 
lows (150 lei~US$1): Belgrade, 3,149 
lei; Budapest, 3,510 lei: and Bratislava, 
4,920 lei. 


Argentine Transport Company 
Issues Operating Statistics 


The Corporacion de Transportes de la 
Ciudad de Buenos Aires (CTCBA) has 
issued its annual report covering opera- 
tions during the year ended December 
31, 1947. According to the report, the 
Corporation carried 1,545,424,808 pas- 
sengers and collected receipts totaling 
158,692,303.48 pesos in 1947, compared 
with 1,418,595,608 passengers and 143.- 
660,517.24 pesos in 1946. Despite the in- 
creased traffic and revenues, however, the 
Corporation sustained a loss of 104,049.- 
800.26 pesos, of which 97,937,003.33 pesos 
are attributed to pay raises and other 
employee benefits, and the remaining 
6,062,796.93 pesos are considered to rep- 
resent actual losses from operations. As 
of the end of the year, the total deficit 
of the Corporation amounted to 230,851,- 
065.99 pesos, inclusive of the deficit of 
126,801 ,.265.73 brought forward 
from previous years. 


pesos 


Helsinki, Finland. Plans 
Electric Voltage Change 


The Helsinki, Finland, City Council de- 
cided, on March 31, to change the voltage 
of the electric current in that city to 
220 380 volts, alternating current. At 
present, electricity for Helsinki is sup- 
plied at 127/220 volts, alternating cur- 
rent, and 225/450 volts, direct current 
The projected conversion will take a con- 
siderable length of time and will entail 
a heavy financial outlay. 


Rotterdam Firm Reopens 
Ship Service to Basel 


The Exploitatieonderneming Neder- 
landshe Stoomboot-Reederij & Reederij 
Akkermans of Rotterdam, the Nether- 
lands, operators of Rhine vessels and 
other inland craft, has opened a passen- 
ger service between Rotterdam and Basel, 
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gwitzerland, and vice versa. According 
tothe American Consulate at Rotterdam, 
the service is maintained with modern 
vessels sailing twice a week in each di- 
rection. The trip up the River Rhine, a 
distance of 520 miles, takes 5 days, while 
the downstream voyage requires only 3 
days. 

The ships do not touch any German 
ports. Before the war the company also 
maintained this service, but the terminus 
of its passenger vessels was Mannheim, 
Germany. 

The ships have accommodations for 16 
passengers and carry about 300 tons of 
freight, although the company intends 
to increase passenger accommodations 
on each vessel to 40 by constructing ad- 
ditional cabins on deck. 


Iraqi Airways’ New Service 


Iraqi Airways recently initiated a 
weekly service between Baghdad, Da- 
mascus (Syria), Ankara and Istanbul 


(Turkey), by Viking aircraft, capable of 
carrying 24 passengers. The flight will 
leave Baghdad on Tuesday of each week 
and return by the same route on the fol- 
lowing day. 


China Revises Postage Rates 


The Shanghai, China, Post Office an- 
nounced recently that in consequence of 
the adjustment of the rate of foreign ex- 
change (CN$474,000 per US$1 May 18 to 
date), and in accordance with tele- 
graphic instructions received from the 
Directorate General of Posts, Nanking, 
the rates of postage and air-mail fee on 
mail matter for foreign countries are re- 
vised as follows: 

Letters: 


First unit of 20 grammes___. CN$50, 000 


Each successive unit es 30, 000 
Postcards 
Single Liaweha ees 30, 000 
Double he 60, 000 
Newspapers, books, samples, etc__ 10, 000 
Special fee for registered articles 70, 000 
Special fee for registered ex- 
press articles patie 170, 000 
Special fee for ordinary express 
articles : 100, 000 


International Air Mail Surtax on all 
mail matter for foreign countries is 
charged at CN$120,000 per 10 grammes in 
addition to ordinary postage and regis- 
tration or express fee, except air-mail 
matter for Hong Kong, which is charged 
according to domestic rate of air-mail 
fee, 


Sweden Acts To Increase 
Eleetric-Power Output 


Official statistics covering the produc- 
tion and consumption of electric energy 
in Sweden in 1947 are not yet available. 
However, an authoritative estimate 
places production at 13,600,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours, and consumption at 11,600,- 
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Swedish Shipping Companies Show Lower Earnings 


The Swedish American Line, Goteborg, shows a net of 6,310,000 crowns ($1,750,000) 
for 1947, compared with 7,320,000 (about $2,000,000) for the preceding year, says the 
American-Swedish News Exchange. The Board of Directors recommends an unchanged 
dividend of 7.50 crowns per share (15 percent). 

The Transatlantic Shipping Co., Goteborg, together with its subsidiary the Trans- 
pacific Co., report a combined net profit of 20,300,000 crowns ($5,600,000), as against 
28,200,000 ($7,800,000) for 1946. Transatlantic’s whole net income, which was 12,500,- 
000 crowns (21,400,000 in 1946), will be used for depreciation, reducing the book value 
of the fleet. For both companies, however, unchanged dividends of 10 percent have been 
declared. The fleets of the two companies at the end of 1947 consisted of 29 motor 
vessels aggregating 213,000 tons d. w., while 6 ships totaling 49,000 tons were being built. 

Net income of the Svea Shipping Co., Stockholm, was reduced from 3,390,000 crowns 
($950,000) in 1946 to 1,120,000 ($300,000) last year. Net freight earnings declined by 
35 percent, or from 13,500,000 to 8,500,000 crowns. At the end of 1947 the fleet con- 
sisted of 18 motor vessels totaling 71,890 tons d. w., 30 steamers totaling 50,575 tons, and 
8 small passenger ships. Orders for new vessels represent a total of 44,000 tons d. w. A 
dividend of 8.33 percent has been declared (the same as last year, when, however, also 
a bonus of 2.5 percent was distributed). 

The Swedish Lloyd Co., Goteborg, reports a net profit of 3,040,000 crowns ($850,000) , 
as compared with 13,230,000 ($3,700,000) last year. The large decrease was due to 
higher bunker prices, prolonged lay-days in the ports, and increased wages, costs of re- 


pairs, and taxes. 





At the end of 1947 Svea’s fleet consisted of three passenger liners for 
the Goteborg-London route, aggregating 15,136 gross tons, and 30 freighters totaling 
37,000 tons d. w., says the Swedish agency cited above. 








000,000 kilowatt-hours, compared with 
14,200,000,000 and 12,100,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours, respectively, in 1946. The 
difference in the production and con- 
sumption figures is represented by loss in 
transmission. The production decrease 
resulted from the fact that during the 
greater part of 1947 weather conditions 
and the extended drought were unfa- 
vorable to the production of hydroelectric 
power which normally accounts for 95 
percent of the country’s total output. 

In normal times, only a portion of the 
production capacity of Sweden’s thermal 
centrals are in operation, but, in order to 
make up for the decreases in the hydro- 
electric power output, measures were 
taken early in 1947 to operate the ther- 
mal plants at full capacity. 

In September 1947 a general rationing 
of electric current was introduced. With 
certain exceptions, the rationing applies 
to the entire country and affects all 
categories of consumers. Since the in- 
troduction of rationing, consumption of 
power by Swedish industry has averaged 
83 percent of that consumed during 1946. 

The total generated output of the 
Swedish hydroelectric power plants was 
estimated at 2,709,000 kilowatts at the 
end of 1947, an increase of approximately 
133,000 kilowatts over 1946. This in- 
crease was credited to the expansion of 
the country’s electric system by such 
centrals as Namforsen, Krangede, Gam- 
melange and _  Jarpforsen. Additions 
during 1948 are expected to amount to 
a total of 164,000 kilowatts. 

The construction of several new hydro- 
electric power plants was commenced in 
1947. The largest of these are the Kil- 
forsen (140,000 kilowatts), Krokstrom- 
men (44,000 kilowatts), and Donje (39,- 
000 | ‘lowatts), with an aggregate output 


of 265,000 kilowatts. These construc- 
tions, together with projects already be- 
gun but uncompleted, represented an ad- 
ditional potential of 1,020,000 kilowatts 
at the end of 1947. 


Correction: Re Polish Ship 
Sobieski 


On page 33 of the issue of FOREIGN 
CoM MERCE WEEKLY for May 1, under the 
heading “Polish Motorship Sobieski to 
Make Calls at Genoa, Italy,” the follow- 
ing statement appeared: “Consequently, 
the current Naples call will not be in 
effect during the period of April 1—Oc- 
tober 1.” It has since come to the edi- 
tor’s attention that this statement is in- 
correct. The Sobieski calls at both 
Genoa and Naples on each voyage 
throughout the year. The ports of call 
on the eastbound voyage from New York 
are Gibraltar, Cannes, Genoa, and 
Naples. Naples is the terminal port in 
Italy. Westbound, sailing from Naples, 
the vessel calls at Genoa, Cannes, and 
Gibraltar en route to New York. 


Electric-Power Developments 
in Switzerland 


It is estimated that during the last fis- 
cal year, October 1946 through Septem- 
ber 1947, the total production of all Swiss 
power plants (including plants for gen- 
eral supply and also private railway and 
industrial plants) amounted to some 9,- 
800,000,000 kw.-hrs.—which is somewhat 
below the production figure for 1946 
which was 10,060,000,000 kw-hrs. 

The table below shows only the produc- 
tion of power for sale to the general 
public and does not include the power 
produced by railroads and industrial 
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establishments for their own use. It also 
shows the consumption of power accord- 
ing to the various categories of con- 
sumers. Figures for the 1945-46 fiscal 
year are included for purposes of com- 
parison. 


{In millions of kw.-hrs 


Oct. 1946 Oct. 1945 
to to 
Sept 1947 Sept 1946 


PRODUCTION 


Hydraulic production __. 7, 516 7, 879 
Thermal production __- 81 8 
Contribution of railway and in- 
dustrial plants 327 419 
Imports : 45 47 
Total — s 7, 969 8, 353 


CONSUMPTION 


nvusehold and trade. 2,916 2, 955 
Industry 1, 270 1, 181 
Chemical, metallurgical and ther- 
mal uses $ 930 810 
Electric boilers 686 1, 183 
Railways ‘ 482 468 
Losses and consumption of storage 
pumps “ 1, 159 1,114 
Exports 526 (42 
Total 7, 949 8, 353 


The most notable decrease in con- 
sumption, as can be seen from the figures 
above, was in that for electric boilers. 
As the electric boiler has had a phenom- 
enal development in Switzerland in re- 
cent years, it is perhaps pertinent to de- 
scribe its function. Industries such as 
chemical factories, shoe factories, brew- 
eries, food-processing plants, paper fac- 
tories, et cetera, require considerable 
amounts of heat in the form of steam 
and hot water throughout the year. 
Electric boilers in industry receive power 
at a special rate, as such power is avail- 
able only during the summer months, 
chiefly at nighttime. As electric boilers 
therefore receive power only when hy- 
draulic conditions are favorable, their 
consumption is the first to fall when 
available power is short. Consumption 
by households and nonindustrial busi- 
ness firms is also restricted during 
periods of low production. During the 
past year, there were two periods during 
which severe restrictions were placed on 
the supply to consumers of this cate- 
gory—once in the early part of the year 
and again during the months of Octo- 
ber and November. The electric-power 
crisis of last October and November, 
however, was not included in the power 
year 1946-47 which ended on September 
30. Except for the restrictions on the use 
of electricity for room heating, hot-water 
heating, the illumination of shop win- 
dows, and advertising signs, there prob- 
ably would have been a considerable in- 
crease in consumption in the category of 
household and nonindustrial users, as 
the demand in this category is increas- 
ing at a very rapid rate, in consequence 
oi the heavy construction of dwellings 
and the boom conditions in business. 

A recent development of note is the 
production by Brown, Boveri & Co. at 
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Construction Loan for China’s 
Whampoa Harbor Project 
Approved 


The Joint Office of China’s Four Gov- 
ernment Banks has approved a CN$300,- 
000,000,000 loan for building warehouses 
and a power plant at the Whampoa 
Harbor near Canton, says the Chinese 
News Service. 

Construction of the Whampoa Harbor 
project, which forms a part of the na 
tional development program laid down 
by Dr. Sun Yat-sen, began before the 
war but was suspended following Ja 
pan’s invasion of China. The work was 
resumed in earnest after Dr. T. V. 
became Governor of Kwangtung Prov 
ince last fall. Excavation, dredging, and 
construction of several wharves are re- 
ported to be almost completed. 

According to the original estimates 
prepared by the Kwangtung Provincial 
Government, the big construction proj 
ect would require 2 years to complete. 
In addition to a large number of la- 
borers, the services of some 400 techni 
cians, 4,000 skilled workers, and 600 
office employees would be needed. 

Thus far, contmercial and industrial 
development of Canton has been handi 
capped by the lack of adequate harbor 
facilities to accommodate large 
going ships, the Chinese 
notes. 


Soong 


ocean 
News Se rvice 











Baden of a gas turbine which may in 
the future play an important role, in 
combination with hydraulic power sta- 
tions, as peak-load and stand-by plants 
Experiments show that, even with the 
present high price of fuel, electric power 
generated by means of the gas turbine 
is not more costly than that obtained 
by a hydraulic plant, though, 
of course, this is a debatable point as 
it depends entirely on the method used 
in calculating cost of production in hy- 
draulic plants. A gas-turbine plant of 
the type described is being installed as 
an extension to the hydraulic plant at 
Beznau on the Aar. This new thermal 
power plant with gas turbines will con- 
sist of two units of 13,000 and 27,000 kw. 
capacity, respectively. It will be the 
largest gas-turbine station in the world, 
with the largest individual units ever 
constructed. The first unit began oper- 
ating last winter, and the entire plant 
will be completed in a year’s time. 

Although none of the very big projects 
which would solve the problem of 
Switzerland’s shortage of power during 
the winter months are under construc- 
tion as yet, some 20 smaller projects will 
be completed in all likelihood within 
the next 6 years. 

The power produced in Switzerland 
during the winter half-year amounted on 
an average to 3,700,000,000 kw.-hrs. 
when the hydraulic conditions are very 
favorable, it can reach as high as 4,200,- 
000,000, and during winters when water 
power is very low it may fall to even less 
than 3,000,000,000 kw.-hrs. It is for this 


storage 








reason that in planning new projects the 
Swiss think in terms of the amount of 
power that will be produced during the 
winter months. Many plants Utilizing 
water from reservoirs do not Operate 
during the summer while the reseryojr. 
are accumulating water and sufficient 
power can be produced by 
plants. 

It is estimated that the 20 plants men. 
tioned above which are likely to be con. 
structed during the next 6 years will pro. 
duce all together approximately 1,309.. 
000,000 kw.-hrs. during the winter half. 
year. It is further estimated that, at the 
end of 3 years, 7 of the above-mentioneg 
20 projects will have been completed ang 
will be producing an additional 400,000. 
000 kw.-hrs. during the winter half-year. 
It is feared that the increase in power 
produced during the winter half-year 
resulting from the construction of the 
above-mentioned projects will not be at 
a rate sufficient to cover the demand— 
judging from the increase in consump- 
tion over the past decade. 

According to estimates published by 
the Committee of European Economic 
Cooperation, Switzerland’s increase in 
hydraulic power production between 1946 
and 1951 will amount to 1,300,000,000 
kw.-hrs This may seem inconsistent 
with the estimate made above that 
Switzerland will have an _ additional 
1,300,000,000 kw.-hrs. 6 years hence in 
the winter half-year The ap- 
parent inconsistency is explained by the 
fact that Switzerland's full productive 
capacity is not being used in the summer, 
many plants utilizing water from reser- 
voirs being stationary during the summer 
in order to permit the reservoirs to fill up. 


the river 


alone. 


British Electricity Board 
Issues Annual Report 


The Twentieth Annual Report (Janu- 
ary 1 to December 31, 1947) of the Cen- 
tral Electricity Board of England was re- 
cently released. It also represents the 
final report of the Board, since the gen- 
eration, transmission, and distribution of 
electricity became the function of the 
British Electricity Authority, a Govern- 
ment-owned corporation, on April 1, 
1948. The Board has been functioning 
since its establishment by an act known 
as the Electricity Supply Act, passed in 
December 1926 

At that time, nine Areas in England 
were established, and each Area Was 
largely self-contained, although inter- 
Area tie lines were provided to ensure 
some degree of mutual support. Comple- 
tion of the transmission-line system has 
provided the interconnection necessary 
for a national system of power genera- 
tion. During the past few years the 
Board has been preparing for the rein- 
forcement of inter-Area connections by 
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po Brussels International esa ge who one bes Atlantic retin are the United ae 
00. Industries Fair ity annual y. _ buyer aspect of the rance, Benelux (Belgium, Net erlands, 
ie: I exhibit will be stressed daily from 12:00 and Luxembourg), Italy, China, Japan, 
- About 3,700 exhibitors participated at noon to 4:30 p. m., during which time the Cuba, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 
_— the Twenty-second Brussels Interna- buyers will have exclusive access to the Also expected to exhibit are Mexico, In- 
pews tional Industries Fair which took place Pier, where they will be able to transact dia, Finland, the U.S. S. R., the Republic 
the April 17 to April 28, 1948. At the re- business undisturbed. The consumer of the Philippines, and the Dominican 
e at quest of a great many exhibitors the phase will be from 4:30 to 11:30 p. m., Republic. Approximately one-half of 
~ duration of the 1948 fair was reduced when the Pier will be open to the gen- the exhibitors will be from abroad. The 
bt to 12 days, as compared with 16 days in eral public. exhibits will be classified into the fol- 
1947, Manufacturers from 30 nations The general manager of the Interna- lewing sections: Automobiles, beauty and 
by had displays at this year’s fair, whereas tional Industrial Exposition is Dr. H. W. recreational equipment, cosmetics, food- 
_ only 24 nations participated in the pre- Waters, who for 12 years was general stuffs, furniture, glassware, household 
= ceding year. A total of 346 American manager of the Canadian National Ex- appliances, jewelry, clocks and watches, 
es products were shown at the fair—mainly hibition at Toronto. An Advisory Com- leather goods and traveling equipment, 
oe household appliances; tractors; me- mittee is cooperating with Dr. Waters in motors, musical instruments, paint, plas- 
* chanical shovels; machine tools; radios; plans for the administration of the Ex- tics, textile products, and wood. Many 
washing machines; toys and games; of- position. exhibitors will present outstanding dis- 
hal fice machines; and industrial equipment. From its opening date on June 26 plays. At the Cuban exhibit, 500,000 bags 
ha It is reported that about 1,000,000 per- through the closing date of September of sugar will be given away. Venetian 
i sons visited the fair. Austria, Finland, 11, a constant series of special events glass blowers will demonstrate their tech- 
nw France, the United Kingdom, Hungary, have been planned by the Exposition’s nique in another exhibit. “A Lovlier 
we Italy, the Netherlands, Poland, Switzer- program staff. Plans for the accommo- You” will be the theme of the Exposi- 
aa land, Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia dation of exhibitors, buyers, visitors, and tion’s House of Beauty, which will have a 
aie participated omctatly. The American the press have been laid long in advance. theater of its own in which hints to the 
" Chamber of Commerce in Belgium had The Exposition has taken over a hotel ladies on the use of cosmetics and foun- 
, an information booth in one of the halls which will be used as a residence club dation garments will be given. A televi- 
for general commercial information on for exhibitors and their personnel, and sion theater will present the largest tele- 
the United States and for distribution which is equipped with recreational and vision screen in the East—14 feet in 
of American foreign-trade publications. other facilities. At the Exposition there height—at which visitors and buyers will 
. In addition to Belgium visitors, there will be a snack bar and a picnic grove be kept abreast of events as they happen. 
j were 16,000 visitors from 48 countries. where visitors and buyers may have re- In addition, fashion shows will be held in 
“4 The management of the fair estimates freshments. the theater and televised from the Ex- 
v that transactions amounted to more The purpose of this Exposition is to position itself. More than a dozen makes 
9 wren 1,000 000,000 Belgian francs. Be- encourage business dealings among the of foreign automobiles will be shown, as 
. om import restrictions in most nations of the world. A dozen foreign well as the newest American models. 
countries, total foreign business trans- countries already have signed contracts | Additional information on the Interna- 


acted, however, was said to be lower than 
in 1947. 


to exhibit, and at least six more are ex- 
pected to participate. Those already 





tional Industrial Exposition may be ob- 
tained by writing to Dr. H. W. Waters, 














, International Industrial Exposition, Inc., 
‘ International Industrial Million Dollar Pier, Atlantic City, N. J. 
: Exposition, Atlantic City, N. J. List of Forthcoming Fairs : * 
Rai ec . aii a International Show of Arts 
? ernationa naustrla Xposl- f "Oz ? ~ 4 
i | tion at Atlantic City, N. J., which will be . . and Crafts, The Hague 
5 held on the Million Dollar Pier with its A revised list of forthcoming As announced in ForREIGN COMMERCE 
. 500,000 square feet of exhibit space, will fairs and exhibitions abroad has WEEKLY of May 29, 1948, an Interna- 
open its gates on June 26 to visitors and been compiled and is available in tional Show of Arts and Crafts is sched- 
exhibitors from all over the world. The mimeographed form to interested uled to be held in The Hague, Nether- 
latest in products and services of indus- firms. Please address requests to lands, June 17 to July 15, 1948, and will 
: try both at home and abroad will be dis- the F ware and Exhibitions Branch, be the first exhibition of its kind since 
played for the benefit of buyers and Intelligence and Services Division, the war. The Show will be under the 
; consumers. Attendance will be com- Office of International rade. auspices of an association especially or- 
prised of buyers and buying organiza- Room 1863. Department of Com- ganized for this purpose, with the co- 
: tions as well as the general public— merce, Washington 25, D. C. operation of the Netherlands Govern- 
which means a large segment of the mil- ment. 
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The principal objectives of the show 
are: To increase and stimulate interest 
in creative and industrial art to the 
general public; to encourage creative 
artists and attract new workers, with a 
view to making this field their profession; 
to demonstrate to the Netherlanders, as 
well as to foreign participants and visit- 
ors, the importance of industrial and 
creative art in the commercial and cul- 
tural future of the country. A histor- 
ical review of the development of indus- 
trial art in the Netherlands during the 
last hundred years will be given promi- 
nence. 

The following productions, arts, and 
trades will also have important displays: 
Glass and crystal ware, pottery and 
earthenware, painted glassware, gold and 
silverware; brass, diamonds, leather, 
church ornaments; woven handicraft 
and tapestries, wallpaper, lace work, em- 
broidery, crocheted and knitted pieces; 


organs, clocks, bell foundries; sculpture, 


modern paintings; steel and wood furni- 
ture, wood cutting, modern woodwork, 
dolls; model factories, art decoration, en- 
graved items, bookbinding and printing; 
toys, fashions and fashion shows; art 
work of the Netherlands oversea terri- 
tories, with skilled handicraft in action; 
and a model industrial and technical 
school. 

The exhibition will be held at the spe- 
cial display center, Houtrust, in the out- 
skirts of The Hague, which is about 10 
minutes by car from the center of town. 

The countries which so far are sched- 
uled to exhibit their goods are: the 
Netherlands, Great Britain, France, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, and Italy. 

As regards possible American partici- 
pation, the Centrale Dienst voor In- en 
Vitvoer ‘(Government Import-Export 
Bureau) has informed the Embassy that 
products for exhibition will be permit- 
ted to enter the country duty free, with 
the proviso that they be either returned 
to the United States or reexported to an- 
other country. Because of the present 
shortage of dollars, exchange licenses 
will be granted only for the sale of ex- 
hibited goods which may be considered 
as essential to the reconstruction of the 
country, in which case the duty would 
have to be paid. 

Interested American visitors or ex- 
hibitors should immediately contact Mr. 
Poolman, Stadhouderstaan 148, The 
Hague, Netherlands. 


Belgium at the International 


Trade Mart 


The Belgium Government has defi- 
nitely signed for space in the Interna- 
tional Trade Mart of New Orleans, La., 
which will open July 1, 1948. The lease 
itself is signed by the Ministry of Eco- 
nomic Affairs of Belgium which will por- 
tion the space among the members of 
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Selected Kuropean and Other Exchange Rates 


NOTI Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rat 


; : | for cable transfers 
in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
Compiled in the Areas Division, Office of International Trade, U.S. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 
by the Federal Reserve Board 
Average rate Latest 
aVailably 
Country Monetary unit quotation 
194) 1047 May 1948 June 4 
(annual (annual monthly 1948 
Australi Pound: Free $3. 2134 $1. 2100 $3. 2121 $3. 0101 
Belgium France (228 0228 ()228 0% 
Canada ro Dolla 
Oflicial O20 1. O00 OU) 1. Oo 
Free Y20 Qe Y297 4369 
Czechoslovakia Koruna *. 0201 H201 O201 01 
Denmark Krone * 2088 2086 DUNE) Re 
France (metropolitan Frane OOS4 OOS4 ss 
Official WAZ (4 
Free (Kh On 
India Rupee O16 70 it) mh 
Netherlands Guild TSI 7 rai 
New Zealand Pound 2215 3. 2229 2249 2% 
Norway Krone * WIS AI D1 OLE 
Portugal Escudo * O405 (it ‘ 404 
South Africa _ Pound 4. (0 10074 1M 1 wr 
Spain r¢ *. 091 OO] (O13 
Swede kk = °, 2586 2782 ‘ 2782 
Switzerland Fra a 2h it} } 
United Kingd Pou Free j Js 1. (WS } 12 j 
*Averages 1 hat p the vear duril I lotat \ f 





the Federation of Belgian Industrialists. 
The principal type of goods which will be 
displayed by Belgian manufacturers at 
the Trade Mart will be consumer prod- 
ucts, such as fine furniture, laces, and 
ceramics. 

“More than 200 exhibiting firms already 
have signed leases with the Mart where 
some 500 definite lines of merchandise 
will be displayed to buyers from all over 
the world. It is reported that about 20 
percent of the 80,000-square-foot floor 
area has been reserved for foreign ex- 
hibits. Further information on the In- 
ternational Trade Mart may be obtained 
by writing to Mr. Clay Shaw, General 
Manager, International Trade Mart, New 
Orleans, La. 


International Fur and Leather 
Fair. Basel 


The Third International Fur and 
Leather Fair will be held at Basel, Swit- 
zerland, from March 30 to April 6, 1949 
It will take place in the new halls of the 
Swiss Industries Fair. Applications for 
space should be made to: T. Merian, 
Manager, Isteinerstrasse 24, Basel, Swit- 
zerland. 


Finland and the U.S. S.R. 
Exchange Fairs 


An exchange of industrial fairs has 
been arranged between Finland and the 
U.S.S.R. The Soviet Union will present 
an industrial exhibit in the Messuhalli, 
Helsinki, Finland, in June 1948. The 
purpose of the exhibit is to demonstrate 
the accomplishments of Soviet industrial, 
agricultural, and cultural life, and to 
show products that the U.S. S. R. is pre- 
pared to export. Automobiles, busses, 
airplanes, agricultural machinery, loco- 


motives, railroad cars, and other large 
and heavy machinery will be displayed, 
Visitors will have an opportunity to buy 
samples of candy, bakery goods, canned 
food and fish, caviar, cigarettes, and 
liquors 

The Finnish Industrial Fair will be 
held in Moscow August 28 to September 
12, 1948. An exhibition hall with a floor 
area of 2,100 square meters has been re- 
served. Exhibits will feature products of 
the heavy-metal and wood-processing 
industries, as well as products of the 
smaller Finnish industries. Some war- 
reparation items also may be exhibited. 
The Finnish Foreign Trade Association 
is preparing a special issue of its bulle- 
tin, in Russian, for distribution in con- 
nection with the fair to be held in 
Moscow. 


-_ 


‘anadian International Trade 
‘air 


Officials of The Canadian Interna- 
tional Trade Fair, which opened in 
Toronto May 31, report that more than 
10,000 buyers from all corners of the 
world were in attendance on the opening 
date. Before the day was half over, 4 
large number of sales were transacted. 
Brisk activity was reported from all the 
22 groups of exhibitors which displayed 
their goods along the 8 miles of aisles at 
the fair. Many products displayed were 
seen for the first time in Canada. 

The Trade Fair organization itself was 
strained to accommodate the unexpect- 
edly high influx of visitors. The fair will 
close on June 12 





Brazil’s exports of carnauba wax in 
1947 dropped in value to $19,189,000 from 
$24 604.690 in 1946 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Nore.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 





Average rate Latest available quotation 





Country Unit quoted lype of exchange A pproxi- 
1946 1917 April R mate equiv: 
(annual) (annual) 19418 vate alent in Date 
U.S. cur- 
reney 
Argentina Paper peso Preferential 73 3. 73 7 73 $0. 2681 | Apr. 29, 1948. 
Ordinary 4. 23 4.25 4. 23 4. 23 2304 Do. 
Auction 4.94 1.04 1.04 1.04 2024 Do. 
Free market 4.09 4.08 4.01 4.1] 2494 | Do. 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 12.42 42. 42 42.42 | 42.42 0236 | Apr. 30, 1948. 
Differential 56. O85 M6. O5 As. OF O17S Do 
Curb HO. 4 64. 06 70. 50 70. 50 0142 Do. 
Brazil Cruzeire - Ollicial 1M 
Free market 14. 42 1S. 72 18. 72 18. 72 0534 Do. 
| ial fre t rket Ay OW) 
Chile Pes Banking market 3.10 13710 0232 Do. 
Free nu ke 486 47.95 AS. OG 53, 96 OSS Do. 
I>. } 1.00 31.00 1.00 1.00 0323 Do. 
Colombia Commer ial bank 1.75 1.7 1.76 1. 76 HGS2 Do. 
Bar {f Republic 1. 76 1. 7¢ 1. 7¢ 1. 76 HHis2 Do. 
Curt 21.83 2.17 2.61 2. 65 S774 | Do. 
Costa Rica Color Uncontrolled 584 6, 26 6.40 6. 30 1587 | May 25, 1948, 
Controlled fh. 62 5. 67 5.67 5. 07 1764 | ‘Do. 
Cuba Peso Free 1.00 100 1.00 10 1. OOF) | Apr. 30, 1048 
Ecuador ere Central Bank (offi 14. 66 13. 77 13. 50 13. 50 O7AL | Do 
cial 
bres 17.47 aa. Re 17. 29 0578 | Apr. 17, 1948. 
Hondur Lemp Official 2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 1V0O2 Apr. 30, 1948. 
Mexict I Free 4. Sf} 4. Sf) +S 4. SH) 2058 Do. 
Nic ( t Otlicial AW) AW) 500 5.00 MM) Apr. 9, 1948 
Curt 5.49 504 6. 5 6. 70 1493 Do. 
Pa ( Onl | 12 3. 12 12 3.12 3205 Apr. 30, 1948. 
Kr 25 l j 48 2015 Do 
u Sol Oflicial 6.50 6.00 6.50 6. 50 1538 Do. 
Free 47. 85 12. 48 14.30 14. 30 Onag Do. 
Salvador ( ! kre 2 i) 2 2 MM) 2 0 1K) Do. 
Urugua I Controlled 1.) 1.) 1 1.90) 5263 Do. 
| 
Import 1 a0 1.40 oo 1 oO 5283 Do. 
Ot Wy . 1. 785 1. 785 
Venezuela B r Controlled }. 35 3.35 b. 35 2085 Apr. 30, 1948 
Free }. 35 SbF 5 5 PSF Do 
Argentina, free-market rate for Mareh: Eenuador, free rate for March; Nicaragua, curb rate for March: Paraguay 
erate for Marc} , 
Ja vy to Augu 
ly » Decer or 
‘Jy 1a4e Is 1, 1947 
EXPLANATION OF RATES 
{rgentina—Imports into Argentina are paid for at the preferential, ordinary or auction rates, according to their im- 
portance to the Argentine economy Nontrade remittances from Argentina are effected at the free market rate 
Rolivi Imports into Bolivia are paid for at the controlled rate or at the differential rate (established by decree of 
October 20. 1047 ordir to their importance to the Bolivian economy A tax of 1 boliviano per dollar is vied on 
sales of excl il for commercial Imports under decree of April 19, 1948 Most nontrade remittances are effected at the 
differential rate Che curb market is technically illegal 
Rra All remittance from Brazil are now made at the free market rate, the official rate and the special free market 
rate having been abolished respectively on July 22, 1946 and February 28, 1946 Law No. 156 of November 27, 1947 
established a tax of 5 percent January 1, 1948, on certain exchange sales, making the effective rate for such 
transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dol 
Chile—Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P. (disponibilidades propias or private funds) rate, which is the official 
rate, OF iat the bankir market rate (established Feb. 23, 1948) depending upon the importance of the articles to the 
Chilean economy, and some nontrade transactions are effected at these rates Che free market rate is used for non- 
trade remittance 
Colombia—The Bank of the Republic rate is the official rate maintained by that institution, the commercial bank rate 
Varying only slightly from thi Imports of essentials are paid for at these rates, subject to a tax of 4 percent. Non- 
essential import 1 trade transaction re covered at the curb rate 
. osta Pica—Import e covered at the controlled rate Most nontrade remittances take place at the uncontrolled 
e 
Feuador—*‘Essential’’ imports are paid for at the official rate, charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar on import 
permits bringing the effective rate to 15.04 sucres per dollar. ‘Useful’ imports are paid for at the official rate plus the 


import permit charges and a five-sucre-per-dollar charge, which bring the effective rate to 20.04 sucres per dollar.“ Lux- 


ury” import ire} i for } f 


oe ets }) it the free rate plus the import permit charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar and the five- 
sucre-per-doll w charge Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate 

_ Nicaragua—Imports are effected at the official rate; most nontrade remittances are made at the curb rate A tax of 
» percent is levied on les of exchange at the official rate 


», ) 
Paraguay Depending upon the essentiality of the merchandise, imports are paid for at the official rate of at an auc- 


( " j ram 1 » rt 
tion rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above the official. Most non-trade remittances are made at the free rate 
) 
, Peru Most imports are paid for at the official rate, although the payment of many nonessential items is authorized 
‘rom time to time at the free rate Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate 


Uruguay—Controlled and free rates are substanti illy the same for all remittances, the distinction between the free 


rate n il lind - 
ite for imports and that for other purposes having been abolished July 24, 1947. 


enezuela—Controlled and free rates identical 
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Swedish Firms Contribute to 
Development of Tehran 


Swedish engineers are at present 
building a large university city in Teh- 
ran, capital of Iran, as well as 50 dis- 
pensary hospitals and four highway and 
railway bridges in different parts of the 
country. The Swedish firm engaged in 
this work, Svenska Entreprenad A. B. 
(SENTAB), has been operating in Iran 
since 1933. As early as 1939 it received 
a contract valued at over $10,000,000 for 
the building of the university city, which 
will include new quarters for the faculty 
of Tehran University, laboratories, and 
the like. However, the project had to be 
postponed because of the war. Recently 
work was resumed, and, of the 50 hos- 
pitals, some are almost completed. 





Grancolombiana Fleet Gets Radar 


In line with recent expansion of serv- 
ices called for by a large demand, the 
“Flota Mercante Grancolombiana” has 
recently announced the signing of con- 
tracts with a United States concern for 
installing marine radar on all ships of the 
fleet. This equipment will be an added 
safety factor inasmuch as it precludes 
collisions in areas covered by fog or dense 
rain. The two new ships being built 
for Grancolombiana in Canada will have 
the latest equipment of all kinds for 
merchant ships, including gyro-com- 
passes, gyro-pilots, echo-sounding de- 
vices, and the like. These ships will have 
a speed of 15 knots and will displace 
40,000 tons each, with ample cold-storage 
space for shipping fruits and meat. 





Rio Feels It, Too 


In 1937 an upper middle-class family 
in Rio de Janeiro spent 630 cruzeiros a 
month on rent and 125 on fuel and light, 
while now, for the same services, it must 
spend 1,000 on rent and 260 on fuel and 
light, according to official Brazilian es- 
timates. 

A family of this type, with seven mem- 
bers, which required 2,280 cruzeiros a 
month to get along comfortably in 1937, 
now requires 6,310 monthly, the survey 
indicated. 

It would allocate about 1,000 cruzeiros 
of its budget for rent, 2,525 for food, 260 
for light and fuel, 500 for servants, 1,025 
for clothing, and some 1,000 for house- 
hold upkeep. 

The increase in food costs for this 
family over the 10-year period was 
calculated at about 1,600 cruzeiros 
monthly—from 920 to 2,525. 

The survey added that less than 10 
percent of Rio’s families make as much 
as 6,000 cruzeiros a month. 
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International Bank tor Reconstruction 


Net Excess of Income Over 
Expenses 


The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development reported re- 
cently a net excess of income over ex- 
penses of $1,178,792 for the entire period 
of its existence. 

The deficit of $1,063,805 existing on 
June 30, 1947, due to the fact that ex- 
penses necessarily exceeded income dur- 
ing the early stages of organization be- 
fore interest was received from lending 
operations, has now been eliminated. 

The Bank’s total income for the first 
9 months of the present fiscal year 
amounted to $12,780,633. After deduct- 
ing expenses amounting to $8,577,770, 
and special reserve provision amounting 
to $1,960,266, the net income was $2.- 
242,597. 

The income for the quarter ended 
March 31, 1948, was $5,305,755. Provi- 
sion for special reserve was $889,592, and 
total expenses, $2,613,491, leaving a net 
income of $1,802,672. 

At March 31, after deduction for exist- 
ing loan commitments, the Bank had 
available United States dollars and 
short-term U. S. Government obli- 
gations amounting to approximately 
$470,000,000. 

During this quarter, the Bank ap- 
proved loans to two Chilean corporations 
in the amount of $16,000,000 for the de- 
velopment of hydroelectric power and 
agriculture. These loan agreements will 
become effective after appropriate ratifi- 
cation and the guaranty of the loans by 
the Government of Chile. 

Including the $16,000,000 approved for 
Chile, the total loan commitments at 
March 31, 1948, amounted to $513.,- 
000,000, against which disbursements 
have been made approximating $403.- 
000,000. Disbursement of the $250.- 
000,000 loan to France has been com- 
pleted. The Netherlands, Denmark, and 
Luxembourg may still withdraw approxi- 
mately $94,000,000 under their loans in 
United States dollars or its equivalent 
in other currencies. 


Bank President McCloy Looks at 
World Economic Situation To- 
day, and Qutlines Institution’s 
Relationships and Major Role 


John J. McCloy, President of the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, made an important address 
last week Tuesday, June 1, before the 
Foreign Policy Association at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Significant portions of his discus- 
sion are reproduced below: 

On other occasions I have emphasized the 
really amazing strides which Europe has al- 
ready made toward her own rehabilitation 


since the close of the war. These represent 
such a significant advance from the rubble 
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of Europe as it was in 1945 that one is en- 
couraged to believe that man's indefatigable 
urge to repair his fortunes after disaster, 
coupled with some external aid, does bring 
very great and very definite results. If one 
could feel that with continued aid the prog- 
ress could be as great in the next 3 years as 
it has been in the past three the European 
future would look very healthy. 

Judged in terms of output and physical 
capacity, today’s figures show that Western 
European nations have, as a whole, ap- 
proached if not exceeded their prewar levels 
They have done this in the face of some very 
severe handicaps; a much disturbed political 
condition, bad crops, and an extremely deep 
cut in German production which prior to 
the war was the hub of European economy 
indeed, far too much so considering the 
warped purposes to which Germany applied 
her economic position. With the diminu- 
tion of German production the levels of other 
European countries will probably have to be 
higher than they were before the war 

I venture to suggest, however, that with 
production increasing in Western Europe, in 
Eastern Europe, in the United States, and 
elsewhere throughbut the world the produc- 
tion levels which Europe can reach and sup- 
port with the help of the European Recovery 
Program are not so vastly above her present 
levels as sometimes we are prone to think. I 
do not mean by this to imply that Europe is 
close to her maximum production figure for 
all time. For to survive, she must, like all 
the rest of us, expand and improve. But I 
do mean that based upon sheer productive 
capacity Europe is not far from her recovery 
plateau if with outside help her present rate 
of progress can be maintained. A moderate 
but substantial German recovery would con- 
tribute much to fill existing gaps. An in- 
crease in east-west trade would also greatly 
help. 

But, above all these, the growth of a sense 
of confidence in the European future would 
put us in closer sight of Our objectives. Fig- 
ures cannot gage that confidence, and there 
are many other imponderables which can- 
not be measured by statistics. There are 
forces or attitudes whose effects may well 
double or treble the worth of the actual ma- 
terial or machinery which this country may 
send to Western Europe 

If at a given moment the French farmer 
again gains some confidence in the French 
franc his goods will flow to the city markets 
and he will produce and deliver more for 
sale. If restrictions on trade are removed 
if borders are made easier for the business- 
man to cross and recross, trade, which is the 
multiplier of physical capacity, will contrib- 
ute factors that no figures can faithfully ap- 
praise 


‘‘UNPRECEDENTED . UNIQUE” 


The moral is to the physical as 2 to 1 
If the pall of war fear can be removed from 
over Europe and if those who have the chief 
responsibility for the recovery program, 
Europeans and Americans alike, are deter- 
mined to make it work with what they bave 
I venture to predict it will work. With this 
unprecedented and uniquely generous form 
of external aid which the Marshall Plan 
affords, the obvious thing is to take hold 
of it and make it work. With such a boon 
there is no area left within which one may 
properly cavil either as to its amount or as 
to minor crudities of administration 

The war’s chief damage was in the de- 
struction of all these imponderables, in the 
paralysis of the nerves and the sinews of 
trade rather than in the destruction of 


and Development 


property Property itself can USUALLY he 
replaced, repaired, and restored in a surpris. 
ingly brief period, particularly if external 
aid is at hand to help. As an example of this 
I think one can point to the restoration of 
the French railway system after the war. 
Throughout Europe there are examples of 
plants which though rated as totally de. 
stroyed or nearly so by our Air Forces were 
again operating at full war capacity within 
2 years of the close of the war 


“REAL OPPORTUNITY” 


We can all be sure that in the end some 
predetermined level or standard of living 
will not be achieved but this is not the 
answer Time alone, without any external 
aid, would probably bring about some form of 
economic adjustment, but every indication 
is that, if all were left to time to adjust, the 
processes and the result would be too pain. 
ful to endure without disaster. I firmly 
believe the European Recovery Program wil] 
greatly accelerate the time when an adjust- 
ment can be reached, and accumulating 
signs indicate that, short of another war 
that adjustment will reach a level not only 
endurable but one which will afford rea] 
opportunity for the continued economic and 
cultural development of Europe 

In saying this I, of course, assume an im- 
provement in the German position so that 
trade with the German area can be stimu- 
lated to something well above its present 
levels and that trade between the Eastern 
and Western parts of Europe will again take 
place and in the long run that we can look 
forward to a redevelopment of Asiatic trade— 
the last being an extremely important ele- 
ment to both European and world recov- 
ery 


U.S. as LEADER 


There is one other feature or element in 
this play of forces that I have rather ignored 
or taken for granted, but it probably em- 
bodies the greatest influence of them all. I 
refer to the position and the example of the 
United States itself In every business, in 
every community, in every group we feel 
and are affected by the power of the leader- 
ship. At the close of the war the prestige 
of the United States was enormous, Just at 
the close of the war I happened to under- 
take a mission which took me around the 
entire world. At every shore, and in every 
clime, all hopes were attached to the power 
and the influence of the United States. I 
said and felt then that the prestige of the 
United States was terrifyingly high. Terri- 
fying because so many looked to it for so 
much. No nation could ever hope by itself 
to fulfill such an overwhelming accumula- 
tion of aspirations and desires 

Since then some of those transports have 
been moderated; fortunately both for the 
United States as for those who displayed 
them. But in spite of the reemergence of 
narrow national and racial prejudices, in 
spite of the quite malicious propaganda re- 
garding the motives of the United States at 
home and abroad, in spite of all our own 
shortcomings, the United States remains 
today a mighty if somewhat dishevelled 
leader. * * * 


“ONE OF GREAT IMPONDERABLES’’ 


In this perturbed world of inflation, re- 
strictive trade regulations, unsound govern- 
ment financing and fiscal systems, it is eX- 
tremely important that the United States 
with her predominant influence and leader- 
ship in all forms of international aid should 
continue to furnish an example of righteous 
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economic conduct herself. The United 
states today does nothing which is not re- 
flected in the chancelleries of every country. 
If our budgets become unbalanced, with what 
force do we speak to the world whose deficit 
financing we frequently deplore? If we rebuff 
international trade, with what persuasion do 
we urge a revival of intra-European trade or 
applaud Mr. Churchill's crusade in support 
of a European economic and political union? 

The social, economic, and political behavior 
of the United States over the next 4 years 
will as much determine the course of the 
European recovery as the billions Congress 
will or can appropriate, and here again we 
have one of the great imponderables of which 
figures today cannot give us any reliable 
gage. : : 

There was a time when people felt that all 
the world’s economic ills were to be cured 
through a wise but beneficent distribution 
of loans on the part of the International 
Bank. Very fortunately for the Bank and 
also the world, another agency has been cre- 
ated which in public contemplation seems to 
occupy this hopeful role. This is the Euro- 
pean Cooperation Administration. It has and 
will have very large sums available to it, 
sums which far exceed any of those which are 
presently available to the International Bank, 
and they are to be devoted only to the recov- 
ery of a relatively small even though im- 
portant section of the world. It is naturally 
asked what role the International Bank in- 
tends to fill during the operation of the 
European Recovery Program 


ORGANIZATION, OPERATIONS, OBJECTIVES 


First, let me tell you a little something 
about how the Bank is organized, how it gets 
its money, and what its general policies and 
objectives are. For when these are known 
it is a rather simple matter to outline what 
it can do in connection with the European 
Recovery Program. The International Bank 
is an institution whose stockholders consist 
at present of the members of 46 different 
countries. Its authorized capital is ten bil- 
lion dollars, and its subscribed capital to date 
is something over eight billion dollars. The 
capital subscription of each of the countries 
is divided into three categories. The first 
2 percent must be paid by all countries in 
gold or in dollars. The next 18 percent may 
be paid at the option of the country involved 
in its own currency, but it can only be used 
for lending purposes with the consent of the 
subscribing country. The remaining 80 per- 
cent of the capital subscription including 
that of the United States is callable only if 
it should ever be necessary to meet obliga- 
tions of the Bank itself. This call must be 
met in whatever currency it is necessary to 
obtain in order to make good on the Bank's 
own obligations. It can never be used for 
lending purposes 

Thus there is a great world guaranty fund 
behind the obligations of the Bank, and in 
addition there are, of course, as further 
Security whatever reserves and capital the 
Bank may accumulate in the course of its 
operations. Roughly speaking the Bank has 
had available to it for lending purposes 
around one billion dollars. This is made up 
of the 2 percent capital subscription of all 
the countries plus the 18 percent capital 
subscription of the United States, this 
amount having been made available by the 
consent of the United States for lending 
purposes plus 250 million dollars which the 
Bank itself raised through the sale of its 
Securities. There have been minor instances 
of other countries making available part of 
their 18 percent for lending purposes, but in 
the main it is the capital subscription of the 
United States Government which has thus 
far supplied the working capital of the Bank. 


June 12, 1948 


It is obvious that if the Bank is to make a 
real impression on the recovery needs of the 
world it must receive most of its money from 


other than capital subscriptions. This it 
does through the sale of its bonds in the 
various capital markets of the world. Thus 
far the Bank has successfully sold, as I have 
indicated, 250 million dollars of its bonds. 
It has lent or committed to lend 513 millions 
of dollars, and it has presently available some 
470 million dollars for lending purposes with- 
out further borrowing. In spite of the fact 
that there are numerous sums and guaran- 
ties behind the Bank's obligations, the Bank 
still has to compete with the high-grade 
obligations of governments, and industries, 
public and private, for the favor of the 
capital market. It is bound by its Charter 
to follow certain standards. 


“Must BE PRODUCTIVE” 


Its loans must be productive loans. They 
must be for things which definitely benefit 
or improve the economy of the countries 
involved; there must be a reasonable pros- 
pect of repayment, and the Bank must be 
satisfied that the proceeds of the loans are 
used for the purposes for which the loans 
were approved. As the sources we have for 
making loans are dependent upon the con- 
fidence of investors, that is to say private 
investors, so the Bank is designed to stimu- 
late the flow of private investment into pro- 
ductive purposes throughout the world. 

It is the hope of its management, as well 
as its definite objective, to have the Bank 
serve as a bridge between the flow of gov- 
ernment and private capital. As I read the 
Charter, as well as the committee reports 
and debates in the Congress and the other 
legislative assemblies of the members which 
adopted the Charter, the Bank justifies its 
full existence precisely at the moment when 
the world (in part at least due to the Bank’s 
efforts) is no longer in need of its services. 

As the postwar world developed, due to 
many causes which it is not necessary to 
recount tonight, enormous balance-of-pay- 
ment deficits arose between the countries 
in Western Europe and the United States 
and between each other. These deficits were 
so great that no institution constituted as 
the International Bank could possibly cope 
with them and have any funds available for 
reconstruction and development either in 
Europe or in other parts of the world. These 
deficits were symptoms of fundamental eco- 
nomic disorders and represented trends with 
which the Bank was never designed to deal, 
at least single-handedly. 

If the Bank is to maintain the confidence 
of its investors, to do its duty toward its 
stockholders, it is necessary that its energies 
and resources be devoted to the creation or 
maintenance of fairly definite productive 
projects whose output, in whatever form, is 
something of which the particular country 
or the world stands in economic need. 

With the advent of the European Recovery 
Program, large additional sums were made 
available which, if providently used, should 
substantially check if not alter some of the 
forces which were tending to create this eco- 
nomic imbalance in the world. In large part 
its funds are made available for the supply 
of food, fuel, raw materials, for the general 
rehabilitation of Western European economy. 
It will also have some funds available for the 
supply of capital goods and reconstruction 
items to Western Europe. It is in this latter 
field that the International Bank wishes par- 
ticularly to assist and supplement the efforts 
of the European Recovery Program. The 
Bank, in the closest cooperation with the 
European Recovery Program, will continue 
to search for economically productive proj- 
ects, which meet its standards and the vari- 
ous countries’ needs. 


“EQUITABLY DISTRIBUTED” 


The Charter of the Bank requires that its 
funds be equitably distributed between re- 
construction and development. Western 
Europe is but one part of the world which the 
Bank serves. There are other areas in which 
reconstruction is in great need of financing, 
and there are other areas, very large areas— 
South America, Africa, and the Far and 
Middle East—which are in need of develop- 
ment financing. The Bank cannot finance 
all of the worthy projects that exist through- 
out the world. Indeed there is no single 
institution or group of institutions that 
could possibly cope with such a problem. 
But the Bank can select throughout the 
various areas projects which give the greatest 
promise of wide economic value. 

How much of its funds will be made avail- 
able for Western Europe it is impossible to 
say with any degree of exactness. It depends 
upon many things, but the Bank does not 
intend to withdraw from Western Europe 
during the course of the European program. 
The more it can do the greater will be the 
relief to the American taxpayer. Moreover, 
I am not unmindful of the fact that the 
extent to which the European Cooperation 
Administration makes grants and even loans 
to Western Europe of sums to be used for 
productive working capital and machinery, 
by that much are the loans which the Inter- 
national Bank may make to Western Europe 
better secured. * * * 


SouTtH AMERICA: TOWARD FULLER 
PRODUCTIVITY 


I would like to say a word or two about 
a trip to South America from which I have 
recently returned. A small group from the 
Bank visited Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Chile, 
Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, Venezuela, and 
we spoke with representatives of a number 
of other Latin American countries, including 
Paraguay and Bolivia, while we were on the 
way. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to general- 
ize about a Continent, and one of the chief 
impressions I received from our trip was 
the manner in which one country varied 
from another. If one can dare to generalize 
it would be to say that all of the countries 
that we visited seemed particularly alert and 
sensitive to the needs of their economic de- 
velopment. With all its great advances the 
Continent as a whole is still largely unde- 
veloped... There is a certain impatience to get 
on with the development, for here, unlike the 
developments which took place in the North 
American Continent, steps have to be taken 
under the intimate knowledge and pressure 
of what is going on elsewhere in the world. 
It is pioneering with a radio and a motion 
picture at hand. The desire to telescope the 
period of development is apparent and praise- 
worthy. It may, and probably will, produce 
economic distortions, but the condition re- 
mame. * * °° 

Here is an area which both for its own 
welfare and the welfare of the world should 
be brought as rapidly as practicable to fuller 
productivity. It is encouraging to see so 
many men in the various countries of South 
America conscious of the economic and so- 
cial forces that are at work in their respec- 
tive countries, and the earnestness with 
which they approach their problems. The 
problems are serious and complex, but with 
them all there are many energies being ap- 
plied to their solution. 

We found that those responsible were 
interested in many different types of pro- 
ductive enterprises, but certainly in the main 
they were not laboring under any fantastic 
developing schemes. Officials and others 
were considering seriously what needed to 


(Continued on p. 46) 
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| EDITOR’s NoTE. — FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY is starting herewith a new depart- 
ment concerned with the activities of the 
Economic Cooperation Administration—to 
appear irregularly as developments warrant. 
Only the more important announcements by 
ECA will here be given, because of space 
limitations applying to this magazine.] 


Survey Group Goes to China 


An Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion survey group was named on June 2 
by Paul G. Hoffman, ECA Administrator, 
to make a survey in China of reconstruc- 
tion projects designed to assist that 
country toward economic recovery. Most 
members of the group, with Roger D. 
Lapham, Chief of the ECA Special Mis- 
sion to China, left San Francisco by 
plane and arrived in Shanghai June 7. 

The survey group will be composed of 
Charles L. Stillman, Southport, Conn., 
survey director; Edgar M. Hastings, 
Richmond, Va., transportation engineer: 
Paul R. Paulick, Library, Pa., mining en- 
gineer; Sherman Chickering, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., counsel; John D. Sumner, 
Buffalo, N. Y., and Paul C. Parker, Port- 
land Oreg., economists; Dr. Raymond T. 
Moyer, Washington, D. C., agricultural 
adviser; Charles A. Powel, East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and J. D. Whittemore, New 
York, electrical utility engineers; Hugh 
A. Wilkinson, Washington, D. C., admin- 
istrative officer; and James Grant, 
Watertown, Mass., special assistant to 
Mr. Stillman. 

The survey group will inquire into steps 
which could be taken to restore essential 
transportation facilities, to develop 
sources of fuel, power, export industries, 
and coal mining, and to improve port 
facilities. Following its study, the group 
will make recommendations as to priority 
of construction of projects which would 
contribute most to the improvement of 
economic conditions in China. The 
group hopes to have a report ready by 
August 1. 

A program for the Joint Commission 
on Rural Reconstruction, which is au- 
thorized by the China Aid Act, will also 
be developed. Dr. Moyer will have spe- 
cial responsibility for preparing recom- 
mendations to the Administrator for 
funds to support this important area of 
activity. 


New Authorizations: Statement As 


of May 30 


New authorizations for shipment of 
foodstuffs and commodities under the 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
have brought the total commitments to 
$208,095,508, including ocean freight, 
said Paul G. Hoffman, ECA Administra- 
tor, on May 30. 
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Economic Cooperation Administration 


Included in the new authorizations to- 
taling $39,647,541 are a number of indus- 
trial raw materials, such as brass, tin 
plate, black iron sheets, electric sheets 
and electrolytic copper. New authoriza- 
tions include: 


To Austria 


Brass, including strips, soft and 

hard sheets, watchmaker’s 

hard brass sheets, and brass 

wire; to be purchased in the 

U.S. A. by the Federal Bureau 

| a eee 
Electrolytic copper, to be pur- 

chased in the U. S. A. by the 

Federal Bureau of Supply, 

the copper to be procured 

from materials obtained from 

foreign sources-------- . 373, 160 
Black iron sheets, for general 

industrial purposes and re- 

habilitation of industry; to be 

purchased in the U. S. A. by 

the Federal Bureau of Supply 149, 998 
Tin plate, mostly gor contain- 

ers for the preservation of 

foods, to be purchased in the 

U.S. A. by the Federal Bureau 

of Gupniy.....—...<. ae . 89, 999 
Electric sheets, to be purchased 

in the U. S. A. by the Federal 

Bureau of Supply-- 62, 999 
Super phosphate and basic slag, 

to be purchased in Belgium, 

Luxembourg, or Switzerland 

by the U.S. Army---- . 1, 230, 000 


$209, 999 


Total for Austria 2, 116, 155 
To France 
Wheat flour, to be purchased in 
the U. S. A. by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture $2, 169, 480 


Wheat, to be purchased in the 
U. S. A. by the Department 
of Agriculture : 4, 622, 166 
Coal, to be purchased in the 
U. S. A. by the French Gov- 
ernment or its authorized 
agents oe 24, 970, 000 
Coal, for French North Africa; 
to be purchased in the U.S.A. 
by the French Government or 
its authorized agents 2, 200, 000 
Total for France : 33, 961, 646 


© 


To Norway 
Coarse grains to be processed 
into rolled oats in Norway; 
and to be purchased in Can- 
ada, by the Norwegian Gov- 
ernment or its authorized 
agents $570, 000 
Oilcake and meal, to be pur- 
chased in the U. S. A. by the 
Norwegian Government or its 
authorized agents a 97, 000 
Total for Norway 667, 000 


To Netherlands 
Wheat, to be purchased in Can- 
ada by the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment or its authorized 


agents = $1, 818, 000 


To Greece 
Wheat flour, to be purchased in 
the U.S. A. by the Department 


of Agriculture $1, 084, 740 


Commitments authorized by the ECA 
by country, including ocean freight, fol- 
low: 






DIS aecnes ek ewenae eens - $13, 298, ox 
Ts sh oi onc etn wae aermini aie eae 528, 009 
Ss ig ruk we ack oaks 77, 290, 96g 
NN ee ata eat aaaiaa ers 10, 386, 633 
Italy-------------------------- 35, 639, 376 
Netherlands -...--------------- 20, 842, 699 
Norway i tide ck asap ho csr a ch 2, 214, 009 
United Kingdom_-_-_--------- ; 42, 200, 009 
> is 

+ | EERE ee nen es Renee - 202, 394, 623 
Chins ..... din eatniaaie ---- 5,700, 889 
a 

208, 095, 508 


Commitments authorized by ECA by 
commodity follow: 
Estimated Cost 


Wheat ~........--..--.-..--.- $73, 521, 215 
Coal : a 40, 725, 000 
Fibers, animal and vegetable__ 28, 745, 320 
|, a ae 22, 032, 577 
Meats wewnseos-=-- 13,350,005 
Other food products__-...--.--- 4, 123, 614 
Inedible fats and oils____--_~ < 2, 946, 000 
a!) eae 1, 230, 000 
Olicake and meal...........c-.s- 1, 007, 000 
Metals Se epee 886, 155 
Dyes and chemicals-_-_-_--...-.-- 842. 200 
Tobacco_ ae alo a 716, 000 
Seeds a ico 468, 000 
Petroleum products-_..........- 173, 797 


Total, European Coun- 
a 





— 


SPOOR TORR ia sca wennccesoun 12, 727, 750 
202, 394, 628 

Rice rae Pe np 4, 132 920 
Ir NONE bso Sctanicsti a cab an ts ceca 1, 106, 960 
Tn, Ge anccmewuemes 5, 239, 880 
Goeen Mreient 2. cnscnncense 461, 000 
5, 700, 880 

208, 095, 508 


More than 60 percent of the total au- 
thorized shipments will be purchased by 
foreign governments or their agents 
through trade channels. Following is a 
break-down on procurement: 

European countries 
Foreign countries. or 


agents $126, 812, 000 
Department of Agriculture 67, 994, 992 
Army 5, 996, 820 
Navy : 277. 691 
Bureau of Federal Supply 1, 313, 125 

202, 394, 628 
China a2 Ps —— 5, 700, 880 
Grand total ______.____. 208, 095, 508 


Weekly Authorizations Hit High 
Point 


Authorizations for shipment of food- 
stuffs and commodities under the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration dur- 
ing the week ended May 29 reached a 
total of $103,986.357, the largest weekly 
figure since ECA started operations. 

This is at a rate which, for the year, 
would approximate $5,300,000,000 which 
the Congress contemplated as the annual 
expenditure under ECA 


Labor-Policy Advisers Named 


Two top American trade-union officials 
were appuinted May 29. by Paul G. Hoff- 
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man Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tor, to his staff as advisers on ECA labor 


policies. 

They are Bert Mark Jewell, former 
president of the Railway Employees De- 
partment of the AFL and international 
representative of the Railway Labor Ex- 
ecutives Association; and Clinton Strong 
Golden, assistant to the president of the 
CIO United Steel Workers of America, 
and labor adviser to the American Mis- 
sion for Aid to Greece. 

Their function will be to advise with 
Mr. Hoffman on matters of ECA policy, 
particularly in the labor field, both in 
the United States and in the partici- 
pating countries of Europe. In addition, 
they will assist Mr. Hoffman in the selec- 
tion of the American labor advisers on 
the staffs of the missions to the industrial 
countries of Europe participating in the 
recovery program. 


Authorizations for Cotton 
Shipments 


Authorizations for shipments of cot- 
ton, with an estimated value of $27,871,- 
000. and cotton linters, valued at $300,000, 
were announced May 26 by Paul G. Hoff- 
man, Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tor. 

Procurement will be by the recipient 
countries or their authorized agents 
through private trade channels. 

Cotton shipments authorized were 
Italy, $20,400,000; France, $6,800,000; 
United Kingdom, $400,000; and Norway 
$271,000: and cotton linters; United 
Kingdom, 300,000. Estimated prices are 
those at the port of embarkation. 


Loans for Turkey 


The Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration has notified the Turkish Govern- 
ment that it is prepared to negotiate 
ECA loans to Turkey up to $10,000,000 
for the April-June quarter. Paul G. 
Hoffman, ECA Administrator, has in- 
formed Turkey that if any loans cover 
long-term projects it may be appropri- 
ate to arrange loans for a larger aggre- 
gate amount. 

This brings the total in tentative ECA 
loan allocations for the first ECA quarter 
to $288,000,000 for western European 
countries. ECA will review the program 
of each country and advise on those parts 
of the program which it is ready to con- 
sider for financing through the proceeds 
of loans, Mr. Hoffman explained. 


Tentative Allocations Announced 


Tentative allocations of Economic Co- 
operation Administration funds for 
Greece and Bizone Germany for the 
April_June quarter were announced May 
24 by Paul G. Hoffman, ECA Administra- 
tor. Previously he had announced tenta- 
tive allocations covering the same period 
for Belgium-Luxembourg, Austria, Ire- 
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land, Iceland, the United Kingdom, Den- 
mark, Italy, Norway, France, and the 
Netherlands, totaling $908,000,000 in 
grants and $278,000,000 in loans. No al- 
location was made to Sweden for the first 
quarter, by mutual agreement. 

The tentative allocations made on May 
24 for transfers of commodities and serv- 
ices were: Greece, $50,000,000, and Bizone 
Germany, $80,000,000. The allocation to 
Greece would be by grant. The alloca- 
tion to Bizone Germany would be made 
as a future charge against the German 
economy. 

All tentative allocations are subject to 
review by the Administrator, who reit- 
erated that the first-quarter allocations 
do not determine ratios for future 
quarters, 


Pertinent Data on Authorizations: 
Summary of Situation Up to 
May 22 

Additional authorizations for ship- 
ments of foodstuffs and other commodi- 
ties to five western European countries 
and to China were announced on May 22 
by Paul G. Hoffman, Economic Coopera- 
tion Administrator. 

New authorizations for Europe 
amounted to $6,789,622, and for China, 
$5,239,622, which brought the total of 


ECA authorizations for Europe (‘up to 
May 22) to $124,206,337.05; and for 


China to $5,239,880; exclusive of ocean 
freight, amounting to $10,649,830.01. Es- 
timated value of all authorized ship- 
ments up to May 22, including the cost 
of ocean freight, total $140,096,047. 
Shipments authorized May 22 include: 


To Austria 


Cotton cttmons anne tons... GED 
Distilled turpentine do.... 170 
Dyestuffs sae ee 21 
Fodder bean seed : do 198 


To Greece 


Wheat flour long tons 8,929 

Streptomycin -_grams__ 22, 000 

Fuel oil _long tons 20, 193 
To Netherlands 

Protein feed long tons 3, 424 

Wheat hcl a ari do-_- 18, 000 


To Norway 


Tobacco : ‘s long tons 500 


To France 


Hog or horse bristles long tons 29.5 


To China 

Wheat flour long tons 
Rice _do 

Most of the commodities covered by 
the above authorizations will be pur- 
chased in the United States. Exceptions 
will be fodder bean seed, from the Neth- 
erlands; rice from Burma and Siam; and 
fuel oil from Saudi Arabia. 

Norway will make arrangements for 
the purchase of tobacco, the Netherlands 
for protein feed, and France for the hog 


or horse bristles. Procuring agency for 
the authorizations on cotton, rice, wheat, 
and wheat flour will be the Department 
of Agriculture; on streptomycin and dis- 
tilled turpentine, the Federal Bureau of 
Supply; fuel oil, U.S. Navy; fodder bean 
seed, U. S. Army. 

Commitments authorized by the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration up to 
May 22, by country, including ocean 
freight, follow: 








| Enea ae eye eae AY $10, 727, 943. 00 
| ne ea Oe 528, 000. 00 
|g Se ee 38, 267, 320. 00 
cn 
Ia riin iistccpeitachacccasapartietintas 14, 279, 376. 00 
RES ae ee 18, 684, 630. 00 
a a eI ee Ee 1, 276, 000. 00 
United Kingdom---__..__._.. 41, 500, 000. 00 

Total for Europe_____- 134, 395, 167. 06 
CORR widened 5, 700, 880. 00 

Grand total.......... 140, 096, 047. 06 


Commitments authorized by ECA, by 
commodity, follow: 


For European countries: 

Wheat and flour_______-_ $86, 265, 346. 00 
Coal and Fuel 16, 086, 797. 05 
Pats and Oli-.......... 2, 802, 000. 00 
Feeds and seeds 3, 154, 238. 00 
Foods and drugs 14, 235, 716. 00 





Miscellaneous ____..____ 1, 662, 240. 00 
124, 206, 337. 05 
Ocean. treigtts.. 23s... 10, 188, 830. 01 





Total for Europe__ 134, 395, 167. 06 








For China: 
Wheat and flour___s____ 


Foods and drugs_____-___ 


“— 


1, 106, 960. 00 
4, 132, 920. 00 





5, 239, 880. 00 

Ocean freight........... 461, 000. 00 
Total for China_. 5,700, 880.00 
Grand total_.._.. 140, 096, 047. 06 


Of the shipments authorized up to May 
22, more than half of the purchases will 
be made by the individual participating 
countries through trade channels. This 
amounts to $69,424,000. Commitments 
authorized, by procurement agencies, 
follow: 


For European countries: 
Department of Agricul- 


OD Si ai snaps acon ci $59, 948, 606. 00 
Department of the 

PN cesarean iad 4, 317, 900. 00 
Department of the 

a 277, 691. 06 
Bureau of Federal Sup- 

 —— esis 426, 970. 00 


For China: 
Department of Agricul- 


ture- 5, 700, 880. 00 


In his recent statement before the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee, the ECA 
Administrator pointed out that during 
the first quarter of operations—April 
through June—the bulk of the author- 
izations will have been on foods. He ex- 
pects that in the second quarter there 
will be a considerable shift toward em- 
phasis on the movement of recovery 
goods. 
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Cautionary Statement Concerning 
Cotton 


In view of the difficulties that are in- 
herent in too hasty purchases of cotton, 
the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion sent the following letter on May 22 
to participating European countries con- 
cerned with the cotton program: 

Advance contracting for cotton by some 
countries or their authorized representatives 
with the expectation that such cotton will be 
paid for by ECA funds is presenting some 
dificult problems for ECA. We feel, there- 
fore, that it is mecessary to ask countries 
participating in the European Recovery Pro- 
gram to discontinue such advance contract- 
ing and procurement of cotton where ECA 
funds are expected to be used for payment. 

Countries should make their requests to 
ECA through established channels with jus- 
tification based on stock position and rate 
of consumption. After approval of a pro- 
gram by ECA and agreement with ECA on 
quantity, grade, staple, and timing of pro- 
curement, letters of commitment will be 
issued to banks. Thereafter, contracting and 
procurement will be undertaken. 

We would appreciate your advising your 
government of this policy. We would also 
appreciate receiving as soon as possible a full 
report on any cotton contracts your country 
may already have negotiated in anticipation 
of ECA financing 

The same policy will be followed in 
connection with new contracts entered 
into for delivery of cotton to China, the 
ECA stated. Some difficulties may arise 
on the anticipatory sales that have 
already been made to that country in 
view of the large quantity involved. 

The Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration has asked each participating 
country to submit its cotton requirements 
in an orderly manner so that a sound 
procurement plan can be carried out, 
D. A. FitzGerald, Director of Food for 
EAC, explained; and in this way it may 
be possible to avoid more rigid controls 
on procurement under the ECA that 
might become necessary later if cotton 
procurement is conducted in an irregular 
manner. American banks financing the 
exportation of cotton and American cot- 
ton exporters are being advised of the 
above procurement policy. 


W. C. Foster, Deputy Special 
Representative in Europe 


Paul G. Hoffman, Economic Coopera- 
tion Administrator, announced on May 
20 the appointment of William C. Foster 
as Deputy United States Special Repre- 
sentative in Europe. 

The appointment was announced fol- 
lowing the acceptance by President Tru- 
man of Mr. Foster’s resignation, effective 
May 31, as Under Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. Foster will be deputy to W. Averell 
Harriman, United States Special Repre- 
sentative to Europe, and will have head- 
quarters in Paris. 

He had been Under Secretary of Com- 
merce since November 1946. 
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Guatemala.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 40 days from 
the date of first publication: 


Prade i produ publi i 
ion 
1948 
Cafe Cobar Cotter May It 
Gutermant 43--Yarr May 13 
Picture of a chessboard dk Do 
Maravilla ce Do 
Coat of arms— Courtauld do 1) 


Republic of* the Philippines.—The 
Philippine Patent Office has provided 
simplified procedure for complying with 
section 41 ‘a) Republic Act 166 before 
June 20, 1948. The Patent Office, Ma- 
nila, will receive informal petition from 
trade-mark registrants on or before June 
20 if petition contains undertaking to 
submit all formal papers required, in- 
cluding formal petitions, within 120 days 
from the date of the informal petition 
Fee and old certificate must accompany 
informal petition 

The conditions under which rights may 
be exercised by owners of trade-marks 
or trade names which have been regis- 
tered under the provisions of laws in 
force in the Philippines prior to Repub- 
lic Act No. 166, are included in a circu- 
lar release No. 27 of the Department of 


Commerce and Industry, Patent Office, 
[IN 1 an ~ 
913,252 | \ : k 
21 I All levicer 
21 Dinatror W 1 tel 
2 W ilsor Graphite and black I 


International Bank for 
Reconstruction and 
Development 

43) 


(Continued from p 


be done in the way of sound agricultural im- 
provement, 
tion 


port development, communica- 
power projects, and the like 
In some of the governments of our member 
countries in the South American 
serious consideration was being given to 
schemes of immigration and_ settlement 
whose object would be to receive into their 
countries from the overpopulated areas of 
the European Continent immigrants and set- 
tlers of the type who could be relied upon to 
carve out their homes and their opportuni- 
ties in new lands. Schemes of this sort in 


systems, 


Continent 





Manila, dated May 12, 1948, which reads 
as follows: 


1. Subsections (a) and (b) of Section 4] 
of Republic Act No. 166 are mutually exely. 
sive A person need not first obtain a new 
certificate under subsection (a) in order to 
get a valid and effective renewal registra. 
tion under subsection 

2. A renewal registration under subsection 
(bj), obtained without first a new 
certificate under subsection 1S subject 
to and is entitled to the benefits of Repub. 
lic Act No. 166, inasmuch as subsection (b 
provides that “If said application is granteg 
a renewal certificate shall be issued in accord. 
with the Act.” This 
language of the statute will be interpreted as 
giving to the renewal registration the 
benefits of Republic Act No. 166 without ex. 
press claim therefor by the applicant 

3. Anew certificate of registration obtained 
under subsection (a) 


(b) 


securing 


(a) 


ance provisions of thi 


will run for the rest of 
the unexpired 20-year period of the prior act 
but not exceeding 20 years, which 
maximum period of registration al- 
lowed in Republic Act No. 166. Thus if, under 


certificate 


is the 


the prior act certificate, a registration had 
25 more years t t before expiration, in 
the new certificate this will be reduced to 
20 years 

4. In applications for renewal registration 
Circular Release No. 18, February 6, 1948, shal! 
be followed 


Spain.—The May 1, 1948, issue of the 
Boletin Oficial de la Propiedad Indus- 
trial, Madrid, contains the following ap- 
plications for registration of trade-names 
which are duplicates or imitations of 
American trade-marks or trade-names 
Opposition must be filed 2 months from 
the date of publication ‘June 30, 1948) 


these days require careful preparation and 
organization, and they require some 
financing The North American Continent 
could and did rely on the natural flow of 
economic forces to provide settlers. * * ° 
But today dislocations arising from the war 
and other conditions make it necessary and 
desirable to assist these forces. It is a field 
in which much can and should be done, In 
my judgment, and is one in which the In- 
ternational Bank with the cooperation of 
the countries involved may be able to help 
A discussion of this subject marked one of 
the most interesting phases of our trip. 
Another phase of our South American trip 
brought to light the great desire, of most 
of these countries at least for technical as- 
sistance and advice in connection with thei 
development. The Bank has certain facill- 
ties which it can make available in this 
connection, and it has many contacts which 


also 
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we are prepared to utilize on behalf of the 


member countries should they so desire. 


“SoME WILLINGNESS To TAKE RISKS” 


It was encouraging also to meet with many 
who realized the limited role that lending 
can play in the development of a Continent. 
Certainly in most, if not in all, countries we 
yisited the greatest interest was shown in the 
discussion of steps that might be taken to in- 
duce the flow of capital generally into the 
area. No Continent can be developed entirely 
by debt. It takes venture capital as well as 
investment capital to make a country. To 
put it another way, I think one can say that 
no country was ever satisfactorily developed 
solely through class-triple-A investments 
It takes some wild-catting, some speculat- 
ing, the willingness to take real risks. It re- 
quires equity as well as debt financing. 
Moreover, sole dependence upon govern- 
mental grants, public-agency lending, is 
pound in the long run to prove unsatis- 
factory. Trade and commerce generally does 
not lend itself to the rigidities of such pro- 
cedures. A dependence upon legislative wills 
and political fashions is not a substitute for 
a wholesome flow of private capital between 
countries, and this is a generalization wh-ch 
is by no means limited to Latin America 


“REAL HOPE FOR THE FUTURE” 


The International Bank is still very young, 
put it has thus far indulged in considerable 
lending and some borrowing Early in its 
career it has met with a very welcome com- 
petitor in terms of the European Coopera- 
tion Administration. There are many prob- 
lems before it, but I think it has already 
afforded to the world an example of an inter- 
national institution which can apply itself 
objectively to the solution of some of its 
members’ problems. It has day-to-day tasks 
to perform, and I think if you visited the 
offices of the Bank you would find little to 
distinguish it from the interior of other 
banks or insurance companies. * * * I 
think you would be particularly impressed 
with the staff of the Bank and its directors 
They are objective, experienced, and knowl- 
edgeable about economic and financial mat- 
ters. Their loyalties are to the Bank, and it 
is rarely that a purely national point of view 
is expressed in connection with the many 
international transactions with which they 
have to deal = =. 

Ido not mean to ascribe too much to what 
the Bank may contribute to the solution of 
this world’s ills, but I do believe it has al- 
ready afforded an example of international 
dealing which embodies real hope for the 
future 
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as compared with 11,335 tons in 1946. 
Despite a record harvest, exports were 
at a low level, partly because dealers pre- 
ferred to hold large stocks at the year 
end in anticipation of being able subse- 
quently to sell tobacco from the 1947 har- 
vest for dollars. 

Annual production of tobacco in Para- 
guay in the past 7 years has averaged 
about 6,500 tons. 

The quality of the 1947 tobacco crop 
was high. Quality has been improving 
gradually in recent years, largely be- 
Cause of the interest of local tobacco 
manufacturers in better grades of to- 
bacco. 
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Appeals Board on Export Controls Is Set Up 


The establishment of an Appeals Board on export controls, and the appoint- 
ment of Harrison Lillibridge of New York City as its chairman, was an- 
nounced June 7 by the Department of Commerce through the Office of 


International Trade. 


The new Board has been created, in view of the growing importance of 
export controls, to provide a simple and efficient appeals procedure. Any 
exporter may appeal who feels that a regulation or administrative action of 
OIT works an exceptional or unreasonable hardship on him, or that it 
improperly discriminates against him. 

The Board has been set up in the Office of the Assistant Secretary for 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Records will be kept of each appeal and 
will be available for examination by any authorized person. 

The procedure, which will become effective June 15, requires that an appeal 
from a regulation must be filed in writing not later than 20 days after the 
An appeal from the rejection or return 
without action of an export license application, or an appeal from the refusal 
of an extension of a license, must be made not later than 20 days after the 
date of the notification to the exporter of such action. The decisions of the 


regulation’s date of publication. 


Appeals Board will be final. 


Mr. Lillibridge brings to the Chairmanship of the Appeals Board a con- 
siderable experience in dealing with problems relating to governmental regu- 
lation of business, having served in 1943 and 1944 as a member of the Appeals 
Board of the War Production Board in Washington. 

He is a graduate of Yale University and the Harvard Law School. 
1916 he has been engaged continuously in the practice of law in New York 


» 


City. except for his 2 years with the War Production Board, and another 2 
years during the First World War when he served overseas as an officer of 


the 77th Division. 


Since January 1945, he has been counsel to the law firm of Procter, Smith, 
and Harding in New York City, while also engaging in his own law practice. 





Since 
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superimposing a separate interconnect- 
ing system of 264,000 volts on the existing 
132,000-volt system. 

The national scope of the transmis- 
sion-line system enabled the Board to 
revise the country’s generation of energy. 
During the recent war there was an effec- 
tive pooling of generating supply, in- 
creased security, and saved coal haulage. 
Power plants can now be concentrated on 
suitable sites, and the smaller and less 
efficient stations can be closed down. 

Since January 1, 1948, electric rates are 
uniform in all Areas. 

The capacity of the generating stations 
in England, according to the Board’s re- 
port, totaled 11,881,731 kilowatts on De- 
cember 31, 1947, an increase over the pre- 
ceding year when 11,588,306 kilowatts 
were reported. 

England’s public-utility plants gener- 
ated 7,040,000,000 kilowatt-hours of elec- 
tricity during the year ended December 
31, 1926, and 41,249,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours during 1946; the figure rose to 
42,579,000,000 kilowatt-hours during 1947. 

The following statement indicates the 
expansion of the transmission lines dur- 


2 


ing the period between the years 1933 and 
1947: 


1933 1947 

132,000 volts__._._.._._.__miles__ 3, 000 3, 685 
66,000 volts or less__._.do____ 1,000 1, 487 
Total ee, 5,172 


The average age of the power plants in 
England is estimated to be 13 years. 

There are a total of 552 companies dis- 
tributing electricity in England, 17 of 
which are not connected with the Cen- 
tral Electricity Board. The companies 
directly connected with the Board total 
224, while 311 companies are indirectly 
connected with the C. E. B. 


Communications System 
Strengthened in Turkey 


During the year 1947 the Turkish 
Postal, Telephone, and Telegraph Ad- 
ministration took steps to strengthen the 
internal and external postal, telephone, 
and telegraphic communication system. 

Several telephone and telegraph lines 
between major cities in Turkey were 
completed. The lines constructed are 
being equipped with carrier, using Eng- 
lish manufactured equipment. The plan 
to include additional cities in the net- 
work is progressing, the work being 
scheduled for completion in approxi- 
mately 2 years. 
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Under a contract consummated in 1946 
preliminary planning work has been 
completed for the telecommunications 
broadcasting stations at Istanbul and 
Ankara, actual construction to be started 
before July 1. The new stations when 
completed will be four times more power- 
ful than the two stations currently in 
operation and will consist of two short- 
wave radiotelegraph transmitters with a 
power output of 20 kw. and a radiotele- 
phone transmitter operating on 40 kw., 
together with various diversity receivers. 
The messages over these stations are to 
be beamed to London and the United 
States. 

A new telephone exchange was put into 
operation in Ankara in February 1948. 
This equipment will enable the number 
of telephone installations to increase 
from 7,000 to 13,000. New exchanges are 
also being installed in Istanbul and en- 
virons. These installations will increase 
the capacity from 16,000 to 40,500 lines. 
It is estimated that 2 years will be re- 
quired for this project. New telephone 
exchanges are planned or in progress of 
construction at Zonguldak, Kayseri, 
Mersin, Balikesir, and Konya, and en- 
larging of exchanges at Adana, Bursa, 
Afyon, and Izmit. 

Telecommunications in general are 
steadily improving, although still far 
from adequate. Telephone and tele- 
graph is available to Bulgaria, Yugo- 
slavia, Rumania, Hungary, Switzerland, 
and Syria, while telegraphic messages to 
other parts of the world, including the 
United States, are relayed by radio 
through London. 

During 1947, 100 postoffices were built 
in Turkey. Letters via direct air mail 
were reaching Turkey from the United 
States within 5 days. A further improve- 
ment in postal conditions was the reduc- 
tion in postal rates to the United States 
on ordinary mail, air mail, and parcel 
post. 
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subject to prior authorization in each case 
from the Minister of Finance. Although the 
exemption from duty is limited to imports 
of paper in rolls, it may be extended to im- 
ports of similar paper in sheets, upon the 
submission of satisfactory evidence that it 
has not been possible to obtain paper in 
rolls under existing conditions. 

{The exemption was granted originally, 
although in modified form, on April 14, 1944, 
the last previous modification having been 
authorized by resolution 367 of September 
18, 1947. See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
November 15, 1947.| 





Sulfuric-acid and ammonium-sulfate 
plants in the Mukden area, Manchuria, 
are resuming production. 


Norway’s Tourist Trade Earned 
129,000,000 Crowns 


in Foreign Exchange in 1947 


The United States Embassy at Oslo 
reports that the Norwegian Tourist Asso- 
ciation has recently released statistics 
showing that more than 300,000 foreign- 
ers visited Norway in 1947 as compared 
with about 194,000 in 1946. The Asso- 
ciation estimates that each tourist visit- 
ing Norway brought into the country and 
spent there an average of about 325 
crowns (1 crown=about US$0.20), and 
from this basis it is figured that the total 
tourist traffic in 1947 provided Norway 
with 129,500,000 crowns in foreign ex- 
change. 

The Association states that Swedish 
people ranked first among tourists in 
Norway, with 148,000 visitors in 1947 as 
compared with 106,000 the year before. 
The influx of tourists from Denmark in- 
creased to 87,000 in 1947 from 50,000 in 
1946. Visitors from Great Britain dur- 
ing the year numbered 15,000, from the 
United States 14,500, and from France 
about 3,000. 

Of the total 1947 tourist traffic, almost 
40,000 of the tourists arrived in Nor- 
wegian ships as against 18,000 in 1946 
and more than 30,000 in 1939. 





Truck Transport in Europe: 
Network of Main International 
Highways Envisaged 


A network of main international high- 
ways for truck transport was tentatively 
designated by the Inland Transport 
Committee of the Economic Commission 
for Europe meeting in Geneva in April 
for the Western European countries of 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Italy, Neth- 
erlands, Sweden, Switzerland, and Bi- 
zonal Germany. 

Routes selected for the international 
system (‘says a State Department re- 
lease) include much of Germany's auto- 
bahn and Italy’s autostrasse along with 
some of the better national highways 
of the other countries, together with 
projected roads yet to be constructed. 

Although roads in other countries not 
represented at Geneva were designated, 





About Our Cover 


Vext week Foreicn COMMERCE 
WEEKLY plans to publish an illus- 
trated feature article entitled: 
“Turkey: Today's Economic Pic- 
ture in Key-Country of Near East.” 
To call attention to it, in advance, 
we are using as our cover-picture 
this week a scene in a Turkish 
factory. 

















no action is to be taken to incorporate 
them into the international system until 
agreements are reached with such gov. 
ernments. 

The designated network will Assist 
tourist travel as well as freight trafic 
inasmuch as special efforts will be made 
to expedite customs formalities at the 
frontier crossing points. ‘ 

Agreement on this road network is 
considered further evidence of coopera. 
tion among Western European govern. 
ments and reflects a desire to develop 
and promote highway transport. Pre. 
viously these same governments had 
agreed to freedom of movement of truck 
transport. The designated internationa] 
highway system is to be developed to 
assure uniform design standards ang 
markings in each of the participating 
countries. 








Seeking Radioactive Minerals 
in Australia Vi 


Rewards for the discovery of new de. 
posits of uranium ore in Australia are 
being offered by the Federal Government, 
Under the Atomic Energy (Control of 
Minerals) Act, the Government. took 
power in 1946 to control production and 
distribution of uranium, thorium, plu- 
tonium, or any of their compounds or 
other substances which might be used 
in the production of atomic energy. 

Investigation of Australia’s resources 
in radioactive minerals began last year, 
The more important localities of investi- 
gation are the beach sands of the east 
coast of Australia (thorium), the Mt. 
Painter and Radium Hill areas of South 
Australia (uranium), and the Port Hed- 
land area of Western Australia (uranium 
and thorium). Investigations in these 
areas are being carried out by the Com- 
monwealth Bureau of Mineral Resources. 
Officers of the Tasmanian Department of 
Mines have completed a reconnaissance 
of several monazite deposits in Tasmania. 

The Australian Federal Government 
also recently decided to continue control 
of the mica industry for another year. 
Mica is considered a mineral of first-class 
importance for national development 
and defense. 





















With the conclusion of the 1947-48 
Antarctic pelagic whaling season on 
March 31, Norwegian expeditions had ac- 
counted for over 50 percent of the 1,800,- 
000 barrels of oil aboard the interna- 
tional fleet at that time. Production of} 
the 10 Norwegian expeditions totaled) 
935,902 barrels of whale oil and 54,741 
barrels of sperm oil, against 903,661 and 
33,657 barrels for the 1946-47 season. 
Though the total output was greater, @ 
larger number of Norwegian expeditions) 
participated this year, and output per 
whaleboat per working day was 23 per) 
cent below last year’s figure. 
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